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To 
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sure, subtle, radiant 


Document 


“The true drama of human life has been so long ob- 
scured by melodrama, of which the proper business is 
to catch the restive ears of audiences in noisy theaters, 
that men ordinarily overlook the dramas in which they 
are themselves involved. They look abroad into the 
field of melodrama and grow wistful over the spectacle 
of other men engaged in brisk actions, determining the 
outcome of a battle, eloquently persuading a senate, 
basking on a peak of reputation, throwing themselves 
down in a fury of sacrifice. Looking thus abroad, and 
blinded by melodrama, men fail to see that such brisk 
actions are nothing more than the outward consequences 
of the inner decisions and discoveries which are the roots 
of drama. That actions of the sort prove so beguiling to 
spectators is merely evidence that, however exceptional 
may be the flower and fruit of drama, the roots of it 
are in all men, and are capable of being stirred, to sympa- 
thy or envy, whenever any visible harvest appears. The 
writers of fiction have commonly taken advantage of 
this habit of response in mankind, and have found it 
sufficient to traffic in visible events, to which alone the 
term ‘dramatic’ has come to be applied. Yet surely this 
restricts the term too much. It may be as dramatic to 
decide to do a deed as to do it. It may be as dramatic 
to perceive the bearings of a situation as to scramble 
out of it. A very few thoughts that a man has had may 
explain his career more accurately than any possible 
number of happenings chosen from it could do, I keep 
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waiting for a novel, though I have never read one, which 
will go always behind events to the impulses, resolutions, 
convictions which mark the essential life of a man. He 
need not be unusual. I suspect that one man would do 
as well as another, because men in this inner region are 
so much alike. Not many of his moments of inner 
drama need to be recounted. Tell me the truth about 
a dozen of these moments, and I will tell you the truth 
about the man.” 
JouHN THANE, Drama and Melodrama 


(1923), Pp. 25-26. 
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THE NINTH WAVE 


1. A Boy on a Horse 


I 


Boys from Charity and boys from Burr Oak met 
on the evening of an Illinois May at the Eight Mile 
church. What brought them together was not the 
instinct of worship, but the desire to race their 
horses. Most parents in the neighborhood frowned 
upon horse-racing or forbade it; church-going they 
approved. The boys accommodated themselves to 
both prejudices; rode conspicuously to church every 
Sunday night, and ran surreptitious races home 
through the dark. 

_ The Eight Mile was so far from Burr Oak that 
only two boys had come from that gaunt village. 
One of them was a stranger to Charity, but he came 
expected, on a sorrel mare which had made her al- 
ready famous among the night-riders. For several 
weeks there had been talk about her wind and speed, 
and Virgil Babb, who had boasted of her, as he 
boasted of everything in Burr Oak, claimed she 
could outrun any horse in Charity. Tonight he had 
13 
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brought Mel Rutledge, to whom she belonged, and 
the sorrel to make good his claim. 

“This is Mel Rutledge,” Virgil said when the two 
rode up to the group standing outside the church. 
There were awkward hand-shakes. Mel was a lank 
boy with shaggy hair and grimy hands. He wore 
high boots, over which he now proceeded to draw 
down his trouser-legs, out of respect to the church- 
goers. No one, however, paid as much attention to 
him as to his mount. She had been capering as she 
approached, had reared a little when Mel pulled her 
up, and had shied when he flung himself to the 
ground. The boys from Charity realized that both 
the scissor-bit and the blunt spur which her rider 
used had been at work. 

Tied short at the hitching-rack, she still tossed 
her head. When Roy Bailey’s roan, hitched next 
her, nipped at her with friendly teeth, she squealed 
and lashed out at him. There was something vix- 
enish in her pointed ears and the white mane falling 
over her eyes. 

“She’s got a bad temper,” said Roy. 

“She can take care of herself,’ Mel answered 
shortly. 

By this time the boys had the sorrel mare’s meas- 
ure. She had been, they decided, praised too highly. 
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With her head and neck they could find no fault, 
nor with her strong withers and fine back and 
flanks; but her chest was, according to the stand- 
ards of Charity, a little flat, and her barrel too long 
for the length of her legs. Though no boy in Char- 
ity had ever seen a perfect horse, or would ever see 
one, each boy in that horse-loving community had 
an ideal of perfection by which he judged every im- 
perfect horse he saw. 

“The grass must tickle her belly,” Roy whispered 
to Kent Morrow. Kent laughed. Mel Rutledge 
stared hard at them. Roy stared back and swag- 
gered off, but Kent, following, was uncomfortable. 

He wondered whether the other boys felt the ten- 
sion as keenly as he did. Though every one of them 
now knew there would be a race after church, not 
a word about it had been spoken. A few nudges 
and a few sly glances were their only language. It 
was not in the code of Charity to make plans for a 
race, at least in words. When the time came, one 
boy tried to pass another, and the race was on. To 
Kent this was always somehow unsatisfying. He 
would have thought it more dramatic to offer and 
accept challenges, even to lay wagers. But the 
customs of Charity never seemed dramatic to Kent. 

It worried him now to feel that he alone of all 
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the boys was excited. Mel and Virgil had chips on 
their shoulders, but they were as cool as usual, so 
far as Kent could see. And so were the boys from 
Charity, whom he knew better. Roy Bailey, whose 
roan was tacitly matched against the sorrel mare, 
seemed suddenly grown up. Don Harper, Kent’s 
daily companion, seemed far away, in a region of 
unconcern. Kent had a sense that he had in some 
fashion been left behind by his friends; that they 
were composed and ready for anything, while he 
was still a formless tangle of emotions out of which 
any act might come. 

“What chance do you think you’ve got?” he asked 
Roy. 

“f can beat him,” said Roy. “So can you, if you 
want to. When you hear me yell, kick your plug, 
and light out. We'll show him.” 

Kent’s pulse quickened, as it did whenever he 
found himself faced with the need of definite action. 
His pulse quickened, and yet his will congealed. 
Though he could dream a thousand times of just 
such an occasion as this, and could in his dream 
arrange all its circumstances in a neat plot of which 
he would be the hero, he was always, when it came 
time to act, embarrassed with the riches of his 
imagined schemes. Like a hurried traveler, stand- 
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ing at a point from which roads stretched out in as 
many directions as spokes from a hub, he would 
fall into a panic. Too energetic not to do some- 
thing, he would nevertheless have later to ask him- 
self whether there had been anything but accident 
in his choice. He believed that the other boys had 
guiding instincts which he lacked. 


II 


From inside the church came the thumps and 
wheezes and first notes of the organ. The boys 
straggled into the bare room and shuffled to their 
seats in a crowded, restless row. Kent would have 
liked to sit next the aisle, but he found himself 
shoved into the middle of the back pew. He heard 
a skirmish behind him, and turned to see Mel Rut- 
ledge settling himself in the end place. 

As the people of Charity and Burr Oak came but 
rarely to the Eight Mile church, the boys had to 
endure the stares of the congregation. Kent envied 
Mel’s insolence and Roy’s answering scrutiny. He 
knew that he himself was flushing from scalp to 
sole. To lessen his chagrin, he nudged the boys 
on each side of him till they began to nudge back 
more noisily than he had expected. Then he was 
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chagrined again. He did not, after all, want the 
Eight Mile to think that he was one of a gang of 
hoodlums. It might be different if he were another 
Mel, but Kent, though he would not have admitted 
it, felt that his father’s son was obliged to cut a cer- 
tain figure. 

He took up the hymn which the choir was whin- 
ing. He privately thought well of his voice, upon 
which, however, at his age he could not depend. 
There was a girl among the sopranos whom he 
would like to impress. Whispers had reached Char- 
ity that she knew more than she ought to know at 
her age, that she would go out driving with a young 
man and not care when they got home nor what hap- 
pened when they were on some lonely road. Kent, 
who was as much fascinated by girls as he was afraid 
of them, now had a chance to look at Amy Rogers as 
much as he liked, while seeming merely to watch 
the choir. Hot thoughts possessed him. He studied 
the toss of her head and the rise and fall, as she 
sang, of her tempting breast. 

Ideas and images as secular as these, and all scat- 
tering, ran through his mind while the hymn was 
sung, the Scripture read, the announcements made, 
and the sermon begun. The preacher held him long 
enough to irritate him. Kent disliked the man’s 
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blue-shaven' lip, above his pompous beard, and his 
whirling arms. The thread of the discourse ran 
along thinly for a time, then raveled out. At least, 
so it seemed to Kent. He was thinking again of 
the horses outside and of the race which would 
crown the evening. 

Nervous as he himself felt in comparison with 
Mel and Roy, he felt even more nervous for his 
horse. He half wished he had ridden his bay pony, 
which could outrun anything in the township for 
a hundred and fifty yards. But that was a child’s 
distance. Having grown ashamed to ride the pony, 
he had lately been breaking a tall gray filly which 
had spent the winter in the upper pasture and which 
had taken his expert eye by her proud head and free 
gait among the blundering colts. Still, there was 
something lumpish about her. She could not be 
trusted to keep the road. She would stumble now 
and then, and when excited, she might bolt. The 
one time Kent had let her out alongside of Roy 
Bailey’s roan, she had gone into the ditch and 
nearly unseated her rider. He had no real con- 
fidence in her, such as he was sure Roy and Mel 
felt in their horses. 

He let himself drift into dreams of a horse which 
should be flawlessly beautiful and peerlessly fleet. 
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The two would be so suited that they would move 
as one creature. They would take fences like a low- 
flying bird. They would turn sharp corners leaning 
so close to the ground that he could scrape it with 
one foot. With a touch of his knee he could make 
his steed, in mid-rush, whirl on a smooth pivot. He 
saw a powerful neck rise before his face as his horse 
gracefully pawed the air in the presence of charmed 
by-standers, while he carelessly saluted them. Most 
of all, he imagined himself creeping up, with effort- 
less motion, behind some hard-pressed rival, forcing 
him to his utmost exertions, and then slipping by 
in a burst of triumph. His flesh had taken wings, 
and his fancy led him where it liked. 

Then the preacher, having lifted his voice to his 
peroration, lowered it to his tone of prayer. The 
organist began to tread his pedals. The choir 
opened their mouths. Mel Rutledge straightened up 
and looked knowingly along the line of faces beside 
him. 

“Well,” whispered Don Harper, “he looks as if 
he wanted something. He’ll soon get it.” 


TII 


The moon had risen like a silver sun. It filled 
the night with a splendor that would have been 
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music if it had not been so silent. Though the air 
seemed too soft to stir, it was rich with the scent 
of blossoms from the orchard opposite the church, 
as if waves of odor flowed across the highway. The 
low spire towered over the churchyard and drew it 
close about its feet. The gravestones, white under 
the moon, threw each its clear shadow upon the turf. 
Little points of light shone from the bright metal 
of the harness on the horses tied along the racks. 
Into this silence came the dismissed congregation, 
bursting with speech. The boys from the back seat 
ranged themselves along both sides of the door-step 
to study the others. Quiet when the older people 
filed past, they grinned at the unmarried couples 
and openly jeered at three or four youths who were 
brave enough to capture girls out of the stream. 
Kent Morrow had a moment of blushing eminence 
when the minister stopped and asked him if he were 
not Dr. Morrow’s boy from Charity. Knots of gos- 
sip formed and dissolved. Gradually the crowd 
sorted itself out and drifted to the carriages and 
buggies. Some men brought their vehicles to the 
gate and picked up their families. Some families 
sought their vehicles where they stood. There were 
noises of backing and turning. Two hubs locked, 
and the drivers called out to each other when their 
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teams, restive from standing so long, began to. 
plunge and snort. Whips cracked. A bad-tempered 
worshiper scolded his children for their delay in 
climbing into their seats. 

All but one of the buggies straggled off along 
three of the four roads which led from the corner at 
which the church stood. The boys, mounting with 
a good deal of commotion, followed that one. Be- 
fore them lay a stretch of road which ran for two 
miles with hardly a house along it. They cantered 
discreetly up to the buggy in front of them and 
passed it. As they went by, Mel Rutledge spurred 
his mare, and she crowded so close to the near horse 
of the team that the driver shouted at him. 

“Watch where you’re going, you fool!” 

Mel flung back a retort. 

“Tt’s my road as much as yours.” 

“That’s Milt Thompson,” Kent warned him. 
“He'll be mad as a hornet.” 

“Let him.” Mel spurred his mare again and tor- 
. mented her with his scissor-bit. She bucked into 
the hedge at the side of the road. 


”? 


“She thinks she’s got wings,” said Roy. 
“She can run circles round your crow-bait,” Mel 
replied. He whirled across the track ahead of Roy 


and Kent, dipped into the ditch, crossed behind 
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them, and came up on the other side. ‘“There’s 
round you once.” 

Virgil Babb, riding with a group several yards 
in the rear, raised his voice. 

“Say, what are you fellows doing up there?” 

Mel turned and rode back toward the others, 
yelling. 

“That’s the last time he’ll be in front of me to- 
night,” said Roy, letting out his roan to a swift 
gallop. 

Kent’s horse increased her speed. 

“Do you think you ought to try it?” Excited as 
he was, Kent somehow wished the race might be 
postponed; or, rather, he could not make himself 
believe that the time for it had actually arrived. 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“Hey!” shouted Mel. ‘That’s no fair.” 

There was a rush of feet behind them. The sorrel 
had taken a running start. 

At the instant Roy loosened his rein and lashed 
his horse with the long ends, first on one side and 
then on the other. The roan was three lengths 
ahead of Kent before the gray filly could pick up 
her feet. Then she too found her top gait just as 
a sorrel nose came up even with Kent’s knee. There 
it hung. Kent, however, was too much taken up 
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with managing his horse to notice. She had slipped 
a little in her first rush, and he had tightened his 
reins to hold her up. To his surprise, her mouth 
had seemed like iron. Instinctively, he tugged 
again, without any effect. Her head was stretched 
out as he had never seen it before; the muscles of 
her back rolled under him with a new fury. Be- 
lieving she had bolted, he made confused guesses as 
to what she would do. Then she lowered her ears 
and bit at the air on the side where the sorrel was 
running. 

“Get out of the way!” cried Mel. 

“Tt’s my road as much as yours,” Kent retorted. 
He had recognized the filly’s gesture with her teeth. 
As if she were running with the other colts in the 
pasture, she had threatened the sorrel for coming 
up so close. Kent understood her now. Exultation 
filled him. Suddenly, he felt that he was a part of 
her and she a part of him. He settled into his sad- 
dle as into the gray herself. He let out a high yell. 
The soft air rushed past his face, and the white 
road rolled backward under his feet. 

He had time to glance at the sorrel and her rider. 
Mel was thrashing her with his reins, on the 
shoulder and on the flank. She protested with ears 
and teeth, but she could not go faster. It seemed to 
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Kent that Mel must be hampering her by his violent 
motions: he was over-riding her. He had set his 
mind on a speed beyond her powers and was match- 
ing himself to it. His will was not enough. The 
sorrel was only flesh and blood. Kent could feel 
that she had reached her limit. A sense of greater 
strength poured through him, riding a horse which 
this vaunted challenger could not pass. 

He looked ahead at Roy, who had widened the 
gap between him and his pursuers. The roan was 
running steadily, his long tail flying in the wind. 
He appeared to make his leaps without effort and 
only to flick the ground. Roy, too, seemed to ride 
entirely at ease, hunched close, without commotion; 
yet the dust he raised was enough to show that he 
was moving in a free scamper. From behind came 
the sound of hoof-beats, gradually left farther and 
farther in the rear. 

As if the gray had let her mind wander with 
Kent’s, she momentarily lost her lead. The sorrel 
crept up till the horses were neck and neck. Kent 
shook out his rein and slapped the gray’s flank with 
his open hand. She drew slowly ahead again, but 
she was doing all she could do. Side by side the 
horses plunged along in the moonlight. 

It did not, somehow, occur to Kent to try to 
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catch up with Roy. He was so astonished to find 
himself holding his own with Mel Rutledge that he 
could fix his mind on nothing else. The fact was at 
once glorious and real. The glory lay in the reality. 
He had expected that the race would be between 
Mel and Roy, and that he would be only an envious 
spectator. Now, excitement had flared up in him 
and filled him. For the moment there was no future 
and no past, no confusion and no reflection. All the 
universe had narrowed to this point. He did not 
see the flying shadow that he cast, nor feel the dust 
that blew back over him, nor remember the moon 
riding in the sky. He was pure motion. A sort of 
second wind had come to him. He had a sense that 
he could travel forever at this gait, pitted against 
this antagonist. Not only were he and his filly one 
creature, but he and Mel were one. Something had 
flowed from one to the other and joined them as 
they swept forward. They were singing a tune to- 
gether, and their horses’ feet were playing an accom- 
paniment. It was a tune, and yet there were mighty 
harmonies which enlarged it, as if the fields had 
found a voice and the stars were answering them. 
This was ecstasy, though Kent could not have given 
it a name. 

Then, aware that Roy was slowing down, Kent 
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saw that the race had ended at the cross-roads. The 
bond between him and Mel snapped. They were 
separate wills again, but the struggle was over. The 
two came up to Roy side by side, and the other 
beaten horses in a few seconds swarmed around 
them. 

“What did I tell you, Kent?” Roy asked trium- 
phantly. But Kent, looking at the victor, saw that 
he was trembling. 

“T’d have passed you both in another quarter,” 
Mel bragged. But he, Kent saw, was blubbering 
with exasperation. 

Virgil Babb and Don Harper fell into a fiery argu- 
ment over the crowding of which each said the other 
had been guilty. There was a clamor of tongues. 
The race was run over again, at the top of the boys’ 
voices, while the horses stood panting. Kent, his 
nerves so relaxed that he could hardly keep his 
seat, gabbled till he became ashamed of himself. 
Then the group separated and rode off toward. their 
various houses. 

“Wait till next time,” Mel called back. 

“Any old time,” Kent promised him in a burst 
of triumph. 
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IV 


On the way to Charity with Don and Roy, Kent 
was unusually laconic. He felt that it became him, 
having beaten Mel, to carry himself with dignity. 
Yet something deeper than that feeling stirred inside 
him. His moment of ecstasy had left its residue. 
He could never again look forward to a race with 
quite the uncertainty with which he had looked 
forward to this one. There was, naturally, his 
heightened confidence in his horse, but that was lost 
in other emotions which jostled each other in his 
mind. He did not realize what it meant to him to 
have discovered that Roy and Mel, who had seemed 
to him so unconcerned, had been upset much as he 
had been. He did not realize, either, that he had 
learned that action only now and then can wait for 
the imagination to settle upon the best of all possible 
courses, but instead must often seize upon the near- 
est course and hope that it will not turn out the 
worst. What, as a matter of fact, had happened to 
Kent was not that he had arrived at some conclusion 
or other, but that he had had an experience. And 
the experience was far simpler than he had expected 
it to be. All his misty plans had been blown aside 
by the strong breath of an event. 


2. Sudden Friends 


I 


When Kent came to the station for the earliest 
car home, he found Mel already there. Kent, un- 
aware that he was tired, might have guessed it 
from the way his high mood weakened at the sight 
of Mel. He had supposed that he would be alone, 
and he had vaguely intended to let his mind drift, 
during the ride, between sleep and recollections of 
the evening just past. Now, he saw, he would have 
to keep himself up to the pitch of talk. He did not 
know Mel well enough to sit beside him in silence, 
and he knew him too well to be able to sit apart 
from him. Still, he had but a flutter of disappoint- 
ment. 
“Hello, Mel, I see you stayed over too. Did you 
miss the last car?” 

“T didn’t try to make it. I could have, but when 
the dance was over, I turned in. I’ve got a lot of 
work to do at home today.” 

“Catch me working. I’m going to make up for 
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lost time. I haven’t shut my eyes all night. After 
we dropped the girls at their house, Kirby and I 
started to walk back, and at the corner we ran into 
Spike and Decker. They had the idiotic idea of 
going out to the lake and having a swim, and we 
didn’t have any more sense than to go along. Lord, 
it was cold. All we could do was go in and come 
right out again. But it got us so wide awake we 
didn’t feel sleepy any more, so we went to Peter- 
sen’s, and ate our heads off. I barely had time to 
get my clothes changed.” 

As he talked, Kent thought the other’s eyes were 
cool, perhaps with contempt. Kent broke off, a 
little embarrassed. 

“I suppose it was a fool thing to do.” 

“T wish I’d been along,” Mel said. 

Kent was surprised and strangely pleased. The 
race he had run with Mel on the Eight Mile Prairie 
three years before had led to a kind of friendship 
between the boys, but it had always been an armed 
friendship, without confidences. Kent imagined 
that Mel resented the prosperity of the Morrows, 
and imagined, too, that he was conscious of the 
modest reputation of the Rutledge tribe. If Kent 
had dared, he would have liked to say how much 
he admired Mel for persisting in his studies and for 
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going to high school, as no Rutledge known to that 
neighborhood had ever done; the barrier between 
them, however, had never been low enough to allow 
such a word to pass. Now that they were both at 
the high school in Burgoyne, they frequently went 
to and fro on the same car, for they spent most of 
their week-ends at home some thirty miles away; 
and the barrier worried Kent. He could not forget 
that the Burgoyne circles in which they moved were 
different and could not help fearing that Mel would 
suspect in him some attitude of superiority. Yet 
just at the moment when Kent had begun to feel 
that he was unwisely emphasizing the gay night he 
had spent after the first dance of the year, he had 
caught in Mel’s voice a tone of amiable envy. Per- 
haps Mel did not suspect him after all. 

“TI wish so too,” Kent said heartily. “I never 
went swimming in the dark before. What do you 
suppose makes the water seem so smooth? It’s 
more like oil than water. If it hadn’t been so cold, 
I'd have liked to swim out into the lake and float. 
In the dark the water fits you, somehow, as close as 
your skin. Even when you splash, it doesn’t make 
any noise. And last night, there wasn’t a wave on 
the lake.” 

“T suppose there wasn’t any wind.” 
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Mel summed the matter up so neatly that Kent 
felt he had been voluble, and was a little chagrined. 
He stood silent and looked at the clear dawn. The 
pavement, washed during the night, gave off the soft 
odor of wet stone. The air had the agreeable sting 
of October in it. The yellow court house and the 
red jail sat heavily in the square which the boys 
faced. There were no sounds except the deliberate 
clomp-clomp of the hoofs of a horse drawing an 
early farmer’s wagon and the shuffle of the shoes in 
which two men went by on their way to the railroad 
yards. Mel, after his moment of relaxation, seemed 
stern again. With his shoulders slightly hunched 
and his hands in his pockets, he gazed up the street. 

Then came a harsh whistle and the car thrust its 
blunt head around the corner, noisily grinding its 
wheels on the curved rails. When it drew up before 
the waiting-room, the conductor sprang down, 
fiddled with the trolley, and ran into the station, out 
of which three or four other passengers now 
emerged. Mel and Kent were the first to climb the 
steps and enter. They went as far forward as pos- 
sible and settled themselves on the hard wicker seat. 
The motor whirred, the gears took hold again, and 
the car started. Moving smoothly at first, it 
gathered speed, rocking from side to side. It left 
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the streets of the town, passed the houses scattered 
along the first mile or so, screamed at a crossing, 
and sang over the prairie. 

Seated, Kent found himself both numb and tin- 
gling. He would not have said that he was sleepy, 
and indeed he felt doggedly awake. But his eyes 
smarted, and between them, inside his forehead, he 
had the sensation of knotted nerves. A section of 
his spine was as if it did not exist, or rather, as if 
it existed only as an empty ache. He was thirsty, 
but his thirst was something which no drink would 
satisfy. Though water might cool his tongue and 
throat, it could not reach the tissues which through- 
out his body seemed dry from lack of sleep. He 
had an instinct, which he thought childish, to fling 
himself down on the car floor and stretch out at full 
length. He resented the presence of Mel, robustly 
alert. Had Mel not been there, Kent could have 
slumped down and slept. 


II 


The car, swerving as it approached a bridge, 
threw Kent against the other’s shoulder. He had 
to compel himself to sit erect again. Mel spoke. 

“Sleepy?” 
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“Not a bit,” Kent protested. He fixed his eyes 
upon the landscape rolling past. He saw a corn- 
husker in a field, briskly snatching the ears from the 
stalks and tossing them against the knock-board. 
But to Kent, in his maze of weariness, the husker 
seemed a mechanical figure, engaged in actions with- 
out logic or meaning. Nor was there any more 
reality in a driver who had reined up his team at a 
cross-road to let the car go by. He might have 
been a picture painted with his horses on the ground. 

Through the dry fog which surrounded him, Kent 
heard Mel speaking again. 

“T hate corn. I wish I could get so far away 
I’d never have to see an acre of it again.” 

Something in Mel’s tone cut through the fog. 
Kent parried. 

“What’s the matter with corn? This is the Corn 
Belt we live in. We are the corn-fed. Glory be 
to corn!” 

Kent wondered at his own words. They were 
his, he knew, but he did not feel sure where they 
came from. They floated in the fog as it lifted. 

“Corn Belt! That’s it. Corn-fed! That’s what 
we are. But I want to try something else. I want 
to see the rest of the world. I’ve never been any- 
where. I haven’t gone outside of this county twice 
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in my whole life. They say an ambitious man can 
take his pick of things to do. But how can I tell 
unless I have a chance to look around? All I know 
now is that I’m not going to stay here long. I’m 
going to travel if I have to be a tramp to do it.” 

Before the intensity with which he spoke, Kent’s 
fog seemed to vanish. Mel had turned away from 
the window, and his eyes glittered with a light Kent 
had never seen in them. Something in himself took 
fire. Even as it did so, however, he was conscious 
of a rush of astonishment through him. He had 
known Mel three years, and had not once guessed in 
him a trace of discontent. They had held each other 
at arm’s length. Yet here was Mel putting into un- 
expected words a sentiment which was rarely far 
from Kent’s mind. It was like stumbling over 
treasure in a familiar meadow. 

“Do you feel that way too? SodolI. Some day 
we'll make a break and clear out.” 

This was all Kent actually said. He wanted to 
say more, but he could not be quite sure that his 
sudden joy was warranted. From time to time he 
had shyly held out his hopes to other friends, only 
to find that they did not see what he was talking 
about. He was afraid once more of blazing up with 
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too little kindling. Not prudence so much as a kind 
of animal caution restrained him. 

“It won’t be any great while, either,” Mel went 
on. “Why not try it next summer? We could beat 
our way to New York and go over to England on 
a cattle-boat. I know a fellow that did. He saw 
three countries and got back in time for college in 
the fall. Say the word, and I’m ready.” 

The small flame in Kent grew stronger. This 
might be the friend he had longed for without un- 
derstanding how much he needed him. 

“T wonder if we could get away,’ however, was 
what he said. 

“Could we? We would. At least, I’m going. 
Come along.” 

The flame leapt. Kent was fierily awake. Yes, 
they would leave their flat county behind and take 
to the long road of adventure. Cities would know 
them, and mountains be unable to hinder them, and 
the sea offer them the hospitality of its enormous 
pastures. Men might conspire against them on their 
journey, but they would be invincible, so deep would 
be their conspiracy, so endless their loyalty. What 
pleasant spoils would they not bring home with 
them! What bright girls would not bend down from 
balconies to wave gay hands at them! What plaud- 
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its would they not win when they came back with 
all their experiences on their shoulders! On the 
winds of this October morning Kent rose to the sky 
and despised the low earth. 

He marveled at the change in Mel’s face. It no 
longer had its usual insolence. It challenged the 
world, but it was eager, not sullen. It had some- 
how seemed to open shuttered windows to the day- 
light. Behind it, obviously, secrets smoldered. 
Kent realized that he knew none of them except this 
shared discontent. 

“But you’re going on through high school, aren’t 
you?” he asked. 

“Tf I can. I’m going to study law, anyway. I 
may go into an office.” 

Before the law, Kent had always felt abashed. 
He knew it only in its public aspects. Lawyers he 
thought of as warriors, moving from pitched battle 
to pitched battle. Mel, thus planning to enter such 
stormy fields, shamed him. The fire flickered. 
Were they such natural companions, after all? 

“T suppose you’re going on?” Mel said rather than 
questioned. “What are you going to do later?” 

Kent had read of societies in which he imagined 
that it might be possible to give his answer candidly, 
but he did not dare. It was too much to expect that 
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Mel would not look blankly at him if he said he 
wanted to keep on studying forever. 

“Oh, teach, most likely,” he answered. 

“You'll probably be a professor in a university.” 

Kent flushed for fear Mel was condescending to 
him. That would be hard to bear, but not so hard 
as to submit his deeper secret to ridicule. 

“And probably not.” 

“T’d like to be a professor if it were all learning 
and no teaching,” Mel said. ‘I may see as much of 
the world as I want to, though I doubt it. Dll never 
know as much as Id like to know.” 

It was difficult for Kent not to catch his breath. 
These might have been his own words, sent back 
by some friendly echo. But no, they had been 
spoken, without apology, by Mel Rutledge, that bold 
rider of vicious horses. And the two had lived 
within half a dozen miles of each other all their lives. 

“What sort of things would you like to know?” 

“Everything. I’d like to know all the languages, 
and all the history, and all the sciences. And I 
never shall know anything.” 

Kent was once more flame, and his spirit fanned 
the flame with its wings. Learning had become a 
hundred times more desirable because there was 
somebody to honor it with him. No longer did he 
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feel oppressed by the sense that he was a soul alone 
with his vision. No longer did he feel obliged to 
hide it from peeping eyes. His hunger lifted its 
head proudly. He would make himself at home in 
the world of knowledge, as he had always meant to 
do, but he would do it without further subterfuge. 
Contemptuous of reproof, he would bury himself 
in books, prying with tireless ardor into their mys- 
teries. The map of the soul would be unfolded to 
him. The hollow past would be familiarly inhabited 
for him. Outrunning rivals, he would put his hands 
on secrets which had eluded them. Within his brain 
would besuch riches and power that he would never 
be shy again, never be timid when face to face with 
the daily perplexities that now seemed mountainous. 
Though Mel might be less given to learning, he 
would be, for that, no less precious a comrade, on 
marches against ignorance compared to which their 
actual wanderings would be trivial forays. Wings 
were not enough. Kent told himself he would not 
go out to find the universe; he would reach out and 
draw it to where he stood. 

This Kent thought; he said less. 

“T feel that way too. And I mean to keep it up. 
Most of the people I know learn only what they 
have to, and are glad of a chance to stop. They 
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might as well. What good would it do them if they 
knew anything? All they care for is how to make 
a little money. They wouldn’t have room in their 
heads for anything important.” 

“IT wonder why they go to school at all. They 
complain about it all the time. It makes me sick.” 

“Tt is a wonder. Even if what we have to study 
isn’t always very interesting, I’ve made up my mind 
that the one thing to do is not to worry about it. 
There’s so much I want to learn that I’d be ashamed 
to fuss over the stuff they give us in school. Id 
rather do the work than act as if it was worth trying 
to get out of.” Kent thought of a fresh image, but 
he did not admit that it was new to him. ‘Here’s 
how it is, ’ve always felt. If you’re plowing a field, 
you don’t mind because some mole has made a lot 
of marks on it. You just plow up the whole field 
and pay no attention to him.” 

“That’s so,” said Mel. “Still, ’m not going to 
load up with trash. I know what I want better than 
some of these fool teachers.” 

There was something so stubborn in his tone that 
Kent had a brief touch of discomfort. Mel seemed 
more sure and courageous than he. But Kent was 
too hot to be cooled easily. Tired as he was from 
his unusual night, he had forgotten it. He had for- 
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gotten, too, their whereabouts. The car still sang 
over the prairie, rocking still from side to side. If 
it lowered the pitch of its humming when now and 
then it slowed its pace, or raised it again when it 
got past some point of caution, or let out a shout in 
going over a culvert, it only heightened Kent’s ex- 
citement without stirring him to consciousness. 
Here on this hard, slippery seat was a drama which 
held all his attention. He had been straying in a 
wilderness and had met a rescuer. And his rescuer 
had turned out to be a friend. 


III 


The rush of the car was not so headlong as the 
plunge which Kent and Mel took into confidences 
interchanged. 

“T didn’t have a very good time at the dance, did 
you?” This was Mel. 

“Not very. I like to dance well enough, but the 
girls never have any sense.” ‘This was Kent. 

“All they think about is how they look.” 

“They don’t look like much to me.” 

Mel laughed with Kent, and Kent laughed with 
him. Immemorial anchorites, they ridiculed the 
softness of sweet flesh. 
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“But they look better than the poor dubs that 
hang around after them all the time.” This was 
Mel again. 

“They do that. I hate a fellow who never thinks 
of anything else.” And this was Kent. 

“That’s what I say. Where does it get you?” 

“Nowhere. Catch me bothering with them. I’ve 
got other things to think about.” 

Proud spirits, they disdained the silly traps laid 
for their feet. 

“You’ve got to have money to play that game,” 
said Mel, who was a Rutledge. 

“More than any one around Charity has got,” 
said Kent, though he was a Morrow. 

“Some day I’m going to have all I want. Ill be 
a poor lawyer if I don’t.” 

“T suppose I’ll never have much, but I don’t care. 
Money never made anybody happy.” 

Mel seemed less certain than Kent about this, but 
they agreed that philosophers should despise wealth, 
fixing their gaze on nobler matters. 

“Not that I’m religious,” Mel explained. “I can’t 
stand preachers. They pray with one eye on the 
collection plate.” 

Thus he added his voice to the ancient burden 
which says that priests are greedy. Kent had 
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learned somewhere that this is an ancient burden, 
and he felt a little superior to Mel who joined it. 
His own quarrel with the religous he believed was 
on another plane. 

“T could forgive the preachers for that,” he said, 
“but I can’t forgive them for being so narrow- 
minded. When they want to say a man is a good 
man, they say he is a Christian. Don’t they know 
there are any number of religions right now, all with 
good men in them?” 

Yet Kent had no other thoughts on the subject 
of comparative religion. 

Mel held opinions as to ethics, though he did not 
use the word. “It’s what you do, not what you 
think,” he argued, “that counts. You can have all 
the faith you want, and still be a crook. I think 
it’s more important to do good to your fellow-men 
than to spend all your time talking about God.” 

“T never,” said Kent, ‘did care much about God.” 

They both laughed, struck hands in spirit, and 
dismissed God from their universe. 

“Nature is enough for me,” said Kent again. 
“When I look at the stars and remember that the 
sun is one of them, I know my place, and I don’t 
feel so proud that I expect anything to be Seyi 
on my account.” 
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“Ton’t you believe in luck?” 

“No, I think everything happens according to 
some law that never changes. That’s the one thing 
you can depend on.” 

“That may be true in nature,” said Mel, “but 
some people are lucky and some aren’t, I think.” 

“T’m sure that if we knew the facts we’d find that 
every piece of good luck had a good cause for it.” 

“Well, that doesn’t make it easier to be always 
sick when somebody else is always healthy or poor 
when somebody else is rich.” 

“T suppose that’s mostly the fault of bad govern- 
ments,” said Kent. 

“Yes, people would be better off if they had fewer 
laws.” 

In this language the new friends heaped upon a 
tried scapegoat the sins and troubles of mankind. 

“Still,” Kent carried on the thread, “I think the 
world is getting better. Don’t you?” 

“T doubt it, but I hope so.” 

Ardently they took the world apart and put it 
together again. They eliminated superstition and 
tyranny and greed and cruelty and cowardice and 
meanness. They built their towers to the moon, 
squared them with justice, covered them with 
beauty, smoothed them with tenderness. 


> 
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“The time will come when there won’t be any 
more popes or kings,” proclaimed Kent. 

“Or maybe any more plutocrats or generals.” 
Mel was less positive. 

“If people aren’t always afraid of what may hap- 
pen to them, they may come to be brave enough to 
do and say what they really mean.” 

“I suppose the last thing they will give up will 
be their miserable prejudices.” 

Eternal litany! Litany of great expectations! 
Litany of boys! 


IV 


The talk went on, now racing off at a tangent and 
now coming back upon itself, crossing its former 
path with swift feet or even exploring it again with- 
out tedium. Occasionally it caught the scent of an 
idea or an emotion and drove straight ahead. Again 
it beat up game about which Mel and Kent differed 
in their opinion, Mel generally the skeptic, Kent 
generally the advocate. But so thoroughly had they 
fallen in friendship that differences between them 
were no bar. The sturdier thrusts of Mel in argu- 
ment were tonic to Kent; he braced himself to meet 
them, and tried to give back as good as he got. Nor 
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did it distress him to suspect that Mel was gentler 
than usual, out of the warmth of a new liking. 
What hitherto might have seemed to Kent a humil- 
iating concession to that mildness in him about 
which he was humble, seemed this morning but a 
tribute to the bond which had suddenly united them. 
To it he felt that no tribute could be too great. He 
would have liked to put his joy into words, but he 
was not yet sufficiently used to it. It was still in- 
credible. Moreover, though he did not phrase this 
to himself, he was too rapt in the incident to stand 
aside and become its analyst. He was living in a 
bubble which a word might shatter. 

Mel ventured where Kent did not dare. 

“I’m mighty glad we took the same car this trip,” 
he said. 

“So’m I.” 

This was Kent’s way of saying that for him an- 
other sky hung over another earth, that the horizon 
had run back on every side so far that he would 
never feel its sharp line again, that space had lost 
its distances and time its length. 

But outside his bubble space and time still had 
their old characters. The car gnawed at its brakes 
and slowed its pace. The conductor called a name 
which aroused Kent from his tense mood. Looking 
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through the window, he saw the familiar sights 
which told him they had reached their station. 

It bewildered him to realize how still and solid 
the floor of the car was, and how still and solid was 
the platform to which he descended. He would not 
have been surprised to find the drowsy, ugly village 
whirling to the tune of some mad beauty. It had 
never been drowsier or uglier. The stores still hud- 
dled at the crossing of two dusty streets; the houses 
still straggled back on all sides into the corn-fields. 
The customary loafers had drifted down to see the 
car arrive. The conductor greeted the station agent 
as he always did, chaffingly. Tied at a hitching- 
post across the street Kent saw his father’s black 
team with the spattered buggy in which the doctor 
made his rounds. At the edge of the platform was 
Mel’s brother Lon, sitting on one horse and holding 
another by the rein. 

“Hurry up, Mel,” Lon called. ‘“Pa’s been in the 
field since six o’clock.” 

Mel flung the led horse’s rein over its head, tested 
the pommel, and threw himself into the saddle with 
a fine sweep of his right leg. But when the horse 
started off with a rush, he brought it up short and 
forced it around to where Kent was standing. The 
two shook hands. 
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“So long,” Mel said. “Dll see you at school 
Monday.” 

“Tf not at the Eight Mile Sunday night.” 

They laughed and shook hands again. Lon called 
once more that he and Mel must hurry. The 
brothers clattered away in dust. 

Kent untied the black team and got into the buggy. 
He knew that in a moment his father would come 
out of one of the stores, or the bank, and join him. 
Now that he was alone, his whole body pricked, as 
if his blood, having stood still for an hour, were 
resuming its normal course through his veins, open- 
ing their dry channels as it went. Gradually he 
became aware of his arms and legs, his back and 
neck. Aching with weariness, he slouched down in 
the dilapidated cushions. The reins almost slipped 
out of his hands, for the horses were tugging at 
them. But Kent’s exhaustion had not yet invaded 
his mind. Somewhere within him there was still 
a point of light and fire. It glowed and burned. 
He did not rehearse the details of the amazing dis- 
covery which he had made, nor did he found con- 
scious plans upon it. The moment was enough. He 
was at ease as never before in a spacious sense of 
joy. 


3. Daughter of Men 


I 


It was time, certainly, for Kent to go back to 
college. Mel had left the day before. Letters to 
Kent from friends had made it plain that he was 
asked for, if not needed, at his fraternity. But still 
he had not gone. He had many excuses for others 
and some for himself. What actually held him, 
however, he knew well enough, was June Rutledge. 

Before this past summer she had been, for Kent, 
merely Mel’s sister, a leggy girl, as brown as a robin, 
as noisy as a jay. She had burst in upon their con- 
versations. She had clamored for attention and yet 
had flouted it when it came. Though Kent had liked 
to tease her, he had always done it as if he were a 
rider on a tall horse who had overtaken a gay child 
by the roadside and had stopped to banter with her. 
He had thought of his remarks as shining words 
which flew tantalizingly above her head, perplexed 
her, and came again to his own ears to delight him 
with their subtlety. He wanted to think, this rider 
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on the tall horse, that when he rode away he would 
leave little barbs of curiosity in the girl. He wanted 
to think that he might look back, just as his horse 
fell into its gallop, and catch the bright glint of 
admiration in her eyes. It had irritated Kent, al- 
most repelled him, to see that June had never 
seemed to think his horse so tall as he thought it, or 
him so strange or subtle. Instead, something de- 
fensive in her always mocked him. Worse, it 
mocked him without quite taking note of him. He 
could not feel that he was a person to her. He was 
a member of a sex, and that a sex of which she 
thought only to disapprove. Resentful, yet not 
aware that he was, Kent had simply put her down 
as a brat. 

A year had changed these circumstances. If it 
had gradually made Kent twenty, it had suddenly 
made June sixteen. At the first sight of her, this 
summer, he had slipped off his high horse. 

Going to the Rutledge farm soon after the be- 
ginning of vacation, he had hoped as he went that 
he need not see too much of the brat. He had sat 
with his friend upon the stiff porch, relieved by the 
silence which he credited to her absence. It was, he 
had thought, the silence of philosophy. Into it, 
however, June had at last intruded. She had not 
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burst out of the door with a bang, as Kent might 
have expected, but had come soberly, even shyly. 
The consequences had been no less disruptive of 
philosophy. Kent had looked up at her with an 
effort not to frown, and he had remained looking 
with an effort not to stare. 

There was June, indeed, but a June somehow 
enveloped. She wore a new sedateness like a soft 
mantle. Through it Kent could hardly make out 
her old tomboy outlines. Her hair was a cloud 
about her head, not two hard braids upon her 
shoulders. Her green frock nearly reached her 
ankles. Yet these were items which he understood. 
What he did not understand was the serene veil 
of kindness over her flashing eyes, the unremem- 
bered roundness of flesh over her tanned arms. 
In the light of that kindness he felt himself pro- 
moted to importance. At the same time, he had 
an instinct not to presume upon his feeling. That 
roundness of flesh drew him. Though he wanted to 
interest this smooth girl as he had never wanted to 
do before, when she was as angular as a young saint, 
he dimly knew that he could not do it by bending 
down to her from a height. He must stand beside 
her. 

Still, the leap of his senses could not change him 
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too quickly. He had greeted her in the tone he had 
always used. 

“Well, aren’t we grown up? ‘el, where’s the 
baby?” 

June had turned up her nose as she would always 
have done, but it was another nose. Or if it was 
the same nose, the eyes belied it. They were both 
demure and impudent when she spoke. 

“Grown up yourself.” 

As she sat down she tucked her feet under her and 
patted her skirt over her knees. 

“Where'd all that hair come from?” 

“Out of my head. Where’d you suppose?” 

To Kent it seemed that June sat, temptingly, 
behind a hedge, holding the thorns between them. 
He decided to try the way of gentleness. 

“T like it better than I did braided.” 

It is true that he spoke loftily, but June heard 
nothing but his words. The impudence in her eyes 
vanished and pleasure rose in them. She stood up 
and turned slowly round. Kent studied her hair, 
managing, as he did it, to take in her surprising 
person from cloudy head to sturdy foot. 

“Yes, I like it better.” 

He was startled to discover, in her look back at 
him, that she did not accept his praise entirely for 
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her hair. He wondered if Mel had noticed the ex- 
change of confidence. Mel showed no sign. 

“Run along, June. Kent and I want to talk.” 

“T can listen, can’t I?” 

“You can’t without talking. Run along.” 

June left them, as she would once not have done 
so easily, but with a pout and flounce in which Kent 
saw again the tomboy that he remembered. 


II 


Though she had gone, she had not quite gone. 
The barb of curiosity was in Kent now. It stung 
him, first momentarily, then deeply. After that first 
meeting he turned back to his discussion with Mel 
and was not conscious of the barb. Another time, 
however, he found that it was still there. Something 
had been added to the impulse which by itself drove 
him to Mel whenever he had the opportunity. The 
two would come together, and would go on making 
the world over in their own minds. Kent would 
forget everything else in their speculations, yet his 
forgetfulness was neither so complete nor so contin- 
uous as it had been. In whatever privacy they 
might talk at the Rutledge farm, he would listen, 
with some withheld, alert part of himself, for June’s 
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voice or footstep. When she came upon them, he 
was readily diverted. He would fall into the 
chaffing speech which he used with her, and would 
keep her with them till he could see that Mel was 
impatient. When Kent was at home, or elsewhere 
about his summer’s occupations, he might at any 
moment be taken with the unfamiliar fever. His 
fever was not so much a heat as a restlessness. He 
felt its symptoms, as does a man who has never 
ailed before, without recognizing them. It was as 
if the image of June perpetually lay in wait for him, 
ambushing him whenever he relaxed his vigilance. 
But the ambush was not an attack. When it un- 
masked itself it had only to stir in him a fascination 
which drew him to the image, or to the original of 
the image. He would drift, powerless, to the Rut- 
ledge farm, expecting, in some fashion, to be quieted 
when he came to June. Thus, no doubt, the atoms 
of a needle vibrate at the low call of a magnet. 
Nearness to her did not quiet him, for he never 
saw her alone, at least for more than a few unsatis- 
fying minutes. All the Rutledges assumed that he 
came to see Mel. Whether June suspected anything 
else, Kent could not be sure. Though the three 
were naturally much together, June had hardly lost 
her old status as childish hanger-on, which Mel took 
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for granted and which Kent did not know how to 
change. And when he fumblingly tried to change 
it, he always took fright and lapsed nervously into 
his accustomed manner. 

“What’s this I hear about Virgil Babb, June?” 
he asked her one day. 

“How do I know? I haven’t heard anything 
about him.” 

“They say he has a new buggy and goes driving 
back and forth in front of your house every Sun- 
day.” 

“Does he? I don’t know what’s to stop him.” 

“T bet he wants you to stop him.” 

“Let him want,” June parried, but Kent could 
see that she was pleased at the accusation. She 
smoothed her hair. 

“The poor fellow’s lonesome without a girl.” 

“Then the best thing to do is to get one.” 

“T know who it is he wants.” 

“Maybe he does, too.” 

“But so do you. And you don’t even speak to 
him when he goes by. It’s cruel.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said June, “that you are a lot 
worried about Virgil Babb.” 

Kent winced. He was worried, but he had not 
meant June to guess it. In her words he saw a too 
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shrewd perception of his artifice. He shrank back 
behind his superior years. 

“Let the children play,” he said, and was humil- 
iated when June laughed and did not reply. He 
wished they might be alone so they could go more 
thoroughly into the matter. 

When he was alone, he was never at a loss in the 
many imaginary conversations which he had with 
her. Nor were conversations all he had. He saw 
himself casually patting her firm hand, confiden- 
tially clasping her cool arm at the elbow as they 
strolled along discoursing upon intimate affairs. 
Something substantial, something almost spiny, 
about her faded when she was away. He could then 
scrutinize her new charms as he never dared to do 
when he felt her demure eyes and Mel’s cynical eyes 
watching him. He could take stock of the fine lines 
and tender curves which had emerged from her like 
grass in the spring. Brooding over her image in this 
glowing leisure, he lost all the sense of awkwardness 
which he had with June herself. His reveries were 
full of romping. He imagined her, at his arrivals, 
flinging herself upon him with a jolly shout. He 
imagined himself, when she had been too pert, 
threatening her with a mock anger from which she 
would run away, laughing. Then he would pursue 
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her across a fantastically smooth lawn or among 
fantastically solemn trees, would gain upon her with 
no difficulty, would observe that she was growing 
frightened at her own flight, and would in the end 
find her turning in a pretty panic to run into his 
arms. He would imagine the two of them standing 
awed under the moon, and melting spontaneously 
into an inevitable embrace. 

Something of this last sort, indeed, happened. 
One evening Kent and Mel talked the moon high 
into the warm sky. June, quiet most of the time, 
sat with them. When Kent started lingeringly for 
the gate where his horse was hitched, she walked 
between the friends. As she went, she took an arm 
of each of them, not romping, but leaning upon it 
with a soft weight. Kent felt not only her smooth 
shoulder but her round breast pressed against him, 
His blood stirred. Trying to appear unconscious he 
tried to see if she were as close to Mel as to him. 
He thought she was not. He drew his arm closer 
and she seemed to follow. Suddenly his heart began 
to thump so hard that he was embarrassed. He had 
to knit the muscles of his throat to keep from pant- 
ing. His tongue became too thick for speech. His 
wits buzzed with schemes for lengthening the stroll, 
but he could think of nothing plausible. 
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At the gate, Mel stepped ahead a little to open it. 
Kent, with a terrific effort to seem casual and yet 
communicative, loosened his arm and slipped it 
around June’s waist. Her body was more solid 
than he had expected, but for an instant it yielded 
to his clasp. Then it tightened with a vigor which 
nearly threw him off his balance. He looked to 
see if she were vexed. All he saw was slightly 
parted lips and bright eyes uplifted to the moon. 

Riding home, however, Kent was invaded with a 
doubt that June could have been so innocent as she 
seemed. What if she had taken his arm and pressed 
so Close for the sake of encouraging him? What if 
her momentary yielding had shown her real senti- 
ments and her quick withdrawal had been mere 
coquetry? He flushed at the suspicion that she may 
have regarded him as a laggard, slow to snatch 
occasions when they presented themselves. He re- 
membered the talk of various associates at college, 
most of whom took it for granted that girls no older 
than June were ripe for love and that they secretly 
laughed at the youths who addressed them timidly. 
In the contagious moonlight Kent grew bold. An- 
other time, he vowed, this girl would have no excuse 
for laughing at him. He, now, would be the ag- 
gressor. He would pursue her as she wanted him 
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to do. Perhaps she would change her mind, but he 
would not change his. He exulted to think that 
there might be but one will in the close pursuit, and 
that will his. In the dangerous moonlight the world 
had come to be inhabited by none but June and 
Kent. All the casual, friendly circumstances of 
their lives retreated into an invisible background. 
Kent’s pulses throbbed in the dense silence. The 
image of June which haunted him took on a sly 
luster. A wave of feverish longings poured over 
him. 

Though in the daytime such moods rarely visited 
him, or, rather, were dissipated by the open light 
of the sun, Kent grew only more hot upon the trail 
of his desire as the summer passed. He did not 
think of his impulse as so specific a thing as desire, 
as he did not think of it as so inclusive a thing as 
love. It was, little as he had a word for it, a kind 
of sport. Rooted to begin with in his instincts, it 
had been shaped as it grew by what he had heard 
and read of gallantry. Hearsay had made the drama 
in which he believed himself to be acting. In that 
drama he was a nonchalant blade who had met a 
tempting and not too stubborn girl. There were, it 
was true, difficulties, but those it was his rdle to 
wave aside. He had only to kiss, conquer, console 
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a little, and forget. Then the curtain would punc- 
tually descend and the matter be concluded. Be- 
yond the rising and the setting of the curtain his 
imagination did not travel. 

But the curtain, somehow, would not rise. The 
presence of spectators seemed to hold it down. The 
lights would not go off at any seasonable time. 
Kent reproached himself for lack of strategy, and 
felt his eagerness increase under the delay. It was 
this eagerness which had kept him so late at home, 
even after Mel had gone back to college, and which 
took him on his own last possible day to the Rut- 
ledge farm. 


III 


Planless as he approached, he was more fortunate 
than he expected. June was in the orchard, well 
out of sight of the house, from which any one else 
could hardly have seen Kent as he came up. She 
called to him hilariously, raising her whole arm and 
whirling her hand in the air. He tied his horse, 
sprang over the fence, and went to her across the 
burned turf. His shoes slipped on the grass so that 
he could not draw near with the masterful stride 
which he would have liked. A little of his confi- 
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dence left him. A half-wish that he might put off the 
eventful hour fluttered into his mind. 

He had seen himself bursting upon her and sur- 
prising her with a caress. Instead, he had to come, 
under the gantlet of her eyes, through an ordeal 
of slippery turf and candid sunlight. By the time he 
reached her his mood and scheme had changed. It 
would be ridiculous, he feared, to do more than 
shake hands with her. Even that seemed formal. 
He must cover it with some light speech. 

“Hail, nymph of the orchard!” he said. He put 
out his hand with an exaggerated gesture. 

“Hello, Kent.” 

It was disappointing to have her answer him so 
ordinarily. He had, it seemed, wasted his strata- 
gem. But the touch of her hand restored him. It 
was broad-palmed, firm-fingered. It did not weakly 
crumple up in his, as did some girls’ hands, but met 
the clasp as a hand should. Its warmth, he thought, 
spoke to him. He wanted to prolong the touch. 
Craftily he shook it up and down and then swung 
it from side to side. June, laughing, responded, 
with a strength he had not looked for. He won- 
dered how long he might continue. Then, all of a 
sudden, he realized that her hand had left his. It 
had relaxed and escaped by a perturbing magic. 
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He did not know whether she had thus retreated, 
perhaps to tease him further, or whether she had 
merely failed to relish his advances. In either case, 
he was ill at ease again. Whereas, while he held her 
hand, he had intended the next moment to drop his 
arm with a large carelessness across her shoulder, 
he now felt a clumsy gulf between them. 

“What are you doing?” he asked lamely. 

“Guess,” she laughed again. “But you never 
could. I’m picking apples. People make pies out 
of them.” 

“Are you people?” 

“Well, I make pies.” 

“T think you need help.” 

“Not with the pies. But you can help me with 
the apples. The cows got in last night and ate all 
that were on the ground. You'll have to climb a 
tree. I was just going to when you came.” 

Kent picked up her basket. 

“Which tree?” 

“This one we’re under. Do you see those red 
ones on that limb?” 

“Why, I can reach those without climbing. So 
can you.” 

L can’t:” 


She put up her hand and stood on tiptoe. Kent 
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laughed at her, but he marked the round swell of her 
arm, 

“I can’t believe you’re no taller than that.” He 
touched her hand. “And your poor head comes 
only up to here.” He laid his hand on her hair. 
For all there was so much of it, it seemed incredibly 
soft. And yet it was incredibly alive. It made his 
hand tingle. His fingers wanted to bury themselves 
in it. Kent cupped his fingers over her and pressed 
downward, “Your head is no bigger than an 
apple.” 

“Then suppose you pick an apple and not my 
head.” 

Though there was not the faintest accent of re- 
proof in her words, Kent felt reproved, as if he had 
been caught at a trick. He went to work. When 
he had picked as many apples as he could reach, he 
climbed the tree and shook down others, showering 
them about June’s head. June scurried to safety 
and made agreeable threats. Together, when he 
had come down again, they filled the basket. 

Then, instead of moving off with her toward the 
house, he threw himself down beneath the tree and 
began to eat an apple. 

“How about the pies?” she asked him. 

“Never mind the pies. Let’s rest from our labors, 
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I have worked so hard that I need food. And I 
need company.” June seemed hesitant. “I’m leav- 
ing tomorrow and I sha’n’t be back for weeks.” 
June sat obediently down beside him. 

“T hadn’t realized how hot it was,” she said. 

Cross-legged, she leaned her back against the 
tree. Kent, stretched at full length, propped him- 
self upon his elbows. He noticed the dry, bruised 
smell of the grass near his face. He felt splashes 
of sun and shadow along his body. There was the 
quiet of sleep in the orchard, a warm sleep which 
was still not heavy. He had a sense that he must 
speak softly or he might wake the orchard. He 
felt a dissonance in the cawing, in different pitches, 
of two crows near-by. The drone of the bees was 
more harmonious. 

It suited the langour into which June had fallen. 
Her shoes, scratched by the stubble, and her tan 
skirt, pricked here and there by briers, reminded 
Kent that she had been busy, but now she was sud- 
denly idle. Only her breath stirred in her. One 
hand lay open on her lap, and the other rested half 
shut on the ground beside her. Kent looked hun- 
grily at it. His eyes followed the line of her forearm, 
the young arch of her shoulder, to the hollow of her 
strong, sweet throat. He saw that small beads of 
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moisture had gathered on her forehead and her tem- 
ples, and that short hairs had curled down over 
them. She seemed to glow as heretofore her image 
alone had done, when he had brooded upon it away 
from her. He grew strangely excited. 

He wanted to maneuver to take her hand, but for 
some reason he could not bring himself to do even 
that. With what air could he go about it? There 
had been no words of tenderness between them, and 
so there was, he guessed, a long way which they had 
not gone. Nor could he seize upon her violently 
without unsettling the equilibrium of their mood. 
One inch beside the mark, and he would be ludi- 
crous. He could think of nothing but his accus- 
tomed air of condescension. 

“What a fist you’ve got!” he said, bringing his 
own down beside it, so close that the two hands 
touched. June did not draw back, but gravely let 
him make his comparison. They measured out- 
spread fingers on the grass, then put palm to palm. 
He bent the ends of his fingers over hers, teasing her 
because her fingers were so much shorter. 

“Your hand isn’t as big as Mel’s,” she com- 
mented. 

At that Mel seemed to Kent to come and stand 
beside them. He was as present as he had ever 
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been in flesh and blood. What Kent felt could 
hardly be called fear that Mel would be outraged 
if he knew of the sultry intentions of his friend. If 
it had been fear, Kent would have felt it before. 
This was, instead, an awareness which had risen 
from a neglected region of Kent’s mind. Suddenly 
he saw June and Mel and himself fixed in a secure 
pattern which he had aimed to break. If the pat- 
tern had been joined by force he might more dash- 
ingly have challenged it, but it was joined by nothing 
stouter than delicate use and wont, and there- 
fore could not be broken without thought. To snap 
even a single thread would be to tangle the whole 
web in which they were bound. The loose ends, to 
Kent’s imagination, twisted and hissed like snakes. 

Still, there was June, with her warm hands and 
red lips. Surely she would despise him if he were 
so easily turned back from his pursuit. And he 
would despise himself. Again he let his eyes wan- 
der over her. They speculated upon the softness 
of her round knees, upon the slope of her white side. 
He ached to overwhelm her, to plunder her of the 
kisses which he saw trembling on her mouth. His 
mood, however, was more complex than it had been. 
As if the thought of Mel had brought in some enemy 
to his plans, they had grown more insistent. His 
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blood had been hot before. Now it was both hot and 
turgid. It stifled him as it crawled through his 
thumping veins. Yet the enemy of his blood, which 
was thought, was no less insistent than his blood. 
It held his hands back from following his eyes. It 
froze while his blood burned. 

Sickened by the conflict, Kent dropped his face to 
the grass. The dry, trampled blades were cooler 
than his cheeks. 

“Well,” said June cheerfully, “if you won’t talk, 
I'll whistle.” 

When, jerked out of his gust of passion, Kent 
looked up, he saw that June’s lips, which he had 
thought red for kisses, were contentedly puckered. 
She was fumbling for a tune, sounding some of the 
notes, and merely blowing when she tried to sound 
others. Kent had to laugh. His sickness left him 
as his laughter came back, though there was still 
a trembling in his limbs, When his laughter ended, 
he had a chance to look at her once more. He was 
no longer conscious of that exciting glow, that sly 
luster. The image which tempted him had hidden 
behind the actual girl. He noticed the grass-stain 
on her fingers. He noticed that the collar of her 
blouse did not quite fit her neck. She had ceased 
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leaning against the tree and was rocking back and 
forth, as if in accompaniment to her mangled tune. 

“Stop! Stop! I'll talk,” Kent bargained. 

“Don’t you like my tune?” 

“That isn’t a tune. It’s a riddle. Nobody could 
guess what it is.” 

June stuck out her tongue at him. “I’m glad 
youre leaving tomorrow. You'll miss the party 
Friday night.” 

“Who all’s going?” 

She told him. They discussed the hostess and her 
guests. Kent laughed again, at the malice of certain 
of June’s remarks. Making with her these compan- 
ionable observations upon their neighbors drew the 
two together as his hunger had not been able to do. 
It had held them at sword’s length. Now, beneath 
this tree, shut in by this hot sun, they had drifted 
into a peaceful agreement. Another warmth stole 
over him. It brought none of the hot fever by 
which he had recently been inflamed. This warmth 
was generous. It did not watch June as if she 
were its prey, but delighted in the safe freedom of 
her unstudied movements. Talking to her, and for 
the first time listening to her, he credited her with a 
new stature. She was no longer a child. She was 
a woman. At any rate, she was a person. 
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Obscurely Kent felt that he had made selfish 
plans which concerned another person without ever 
taking that person into account. Something like 
contrition flowed through his mind. It flowed, if 
that is possible, also through his senses. He wanted 
to touch her with a touch which would be reassur- 
ing. He did not do it. He believed she would 
recognize his mood and would respond to it. But 
he was unwilling to put to any risk the chance that 
she had not perceived what had been stirring in 
him. So far as he could see, she had not. If she 
did not know about it, he wished her not to know. 
Only a few minutes ago he had been trying des- 
perately to infect her. Such efforts had come to 
seem as remote as they had been unavailing. Why? 
He could not tell. All he could tell was that, faced 
by the choice, he had unexpectedly chosen to re- 
main her friend rather than attempt to become her 
lover. It had been well enough, brooding upon her 
in solitude, to lay his hot plans, but, brought face 
to face with her, he had found that there were un- 
anticipated elements to consider. And not only had 
he had to consider them. He had wanted to con- 
sider them. They no less than his desire had been 
in his blood. It had been as natural not to trespass 
as to trespass. He did not belong to the gallant 
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race of the sons of God who without scruple put 
out their hands and take the daughters of men. 

“Pies!” June suddenly exclaimed. She sprang 
to her feet and started toward the house. Kent 
walked beside her, happy. He said good-by to 
her with a light heart. 

“Write me the news,” he urged, “if there is any.” 

Her face brightened. “Including the scandal,” 
she said. 

Kent wondered all the way home. At times lus- 
trous images of June peeped at him and twitted him. 
At times he felt relieved and triumphant. He won- 
dered whether this contradictory alternation could 
be a custom of the human mind. He wondered 
what was the difference between the sons of God 
and the sons of men. 


4. The Lords of the Treadmill 


at 


A fellowship from the university at Burgoyne had 
sent Kent to Europe for a lean, eager year. An ap- 
pointment to teach history at the university brought 
him home. He came back with a traveled airiness 
in his speech. 

“Now that you’ve seen them both,” his father 
asked him, “how do you think New York compares 
with London?” 

Kent, who knew that Dr. Morrow had never set 
foot in a prouder city than Chicago, felt that he was 
trying to meet his son more than half-way. It 
touched Kent, but something kept him from as 
simple a response as he really wanted to make. 

“Oh, I don’t know. They’re much the same. 
The upper classes in London are ruder than they 
are in New York, and the lower classes are politer. 
That’s the chief difference.” 

What, Kent asked himself even as he spoke, did 
his father know or care about upper and lower 
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classes? There were no such things in Charity, or 
at least they were never referred to. The ques-. 
tion had been aimed at the buildings and the streets, 
at the Hudson and the Thames. The traveler, 
however, could not bear to discourse upon these 
hackneyed matters. He had heard too many gen- 
eralizations during the past year, and he was full 
of exceptions. At the same time, he was ashamed 
when he caught the look of patience with which his 
father received the less than satisfying answer. 

June Rutledge, plumper since her marriage to 
Virgil Babb, had more specific questions. 

“Do the girls in Paris wear such wonderful 
clothes as we always hear about? I suppose you'll 
never look at another American girl?” 

Actually, Kent had said more than half-a-dozen 
words to just one French girl, and his French had 
been so clumsy that he still blushed at the memory 
of their conversation. Moreover, he could not have 
described a single garment he had noticed in Paris, 
if, indeed, he had noticed one. Yet his reply hinted 
at experience. 

“I’m looking at an American girl now. It’s very 
comfortable after all the French girls I’ve seen. 
I'll admit their clothes are gorgeous, though they 
aren’t as gorgeous as the girls.” 
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June, in her new estate as married woman, eyed 
him knowingly. 

“Well, Kent,” June’s father asked, “how are the 
crops in the Old Country?” 

Enormous question, Kent thought. He remem- 
bered a turnip-field in Scotland, a meadow in Hol- 
land, an olive-grove in Italy. Europe rolled itself 
out under his eyes, crowded with foodstuffs being 
planted or harvested, yet it was still a map for him. 
He suddenly discovered that he had hurried from one 
European city to another without ever marking the 
seasons in rural terms, without ever taking in the 
details of soil or labor which Rutledge could not 
dream that any one would overlook. Kent was em- 
barrassed, so much so that his airy speech failed 
him. 

“Pretty good, I think. But I wasn’t in the coun- 
try a great deal. I was mostly in the towns.” 

Rutledge, Kent could see, wondered, but he did 
not press his question. 

The question oddly rankled in Kent. He tried to 
tell himself that he had been concerned with higher 
things than crops. He tried to smile in his mind 
at the man who could think of Europe as nothing 
but a kind of distant farm. Still the question ran- 
kled. It nagged him with the thought that he must 
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have made his journey with eyes only half so wide 
open as he had hitherto believed. What else might 
he not have been blind to? How distant, in Charity, 
seemed the battle-fields, the ruins, the works of 
art, the crowded streets which had been the realities 
of his wandering year! It was a relief, when he 
went back to the university, to find himself once 
more in a world where such realities were on many 
tongues. 


II 


Mel, who had been admitted to the bar while 
Kent was. in Europe, had found an opening with a 
lawyer in Burgoyne. Kent came upon his friend 
sitting at a cluttered desk in a bare office. The two 
shouted greetings. After a moment of strangeness, 
their moods rushed together. The old flood of con- 
fidences and agreements poured back and forth be- 
tween them. Late at night Mel walked with Kent 
to his lodgings near the university. As they crossed 
the broad campus Mel stopped and looked about 
him. 

“This,” he said, “ought to be as good a treadmill 
as any.” 

Inwardly Kent winced a little at the hard image, 
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and yet he knew that it fitted his own attitude. The 
knowledge grew upon him when, sleepless with ex- 
citement, he lay in bed and thought. It was true, 
freedom had begun to bore him. Though he would 
have admitted it to no one else, he had been very 
lonely in Europe. For some months he had moved 
about in the pride of homelessness. He had seemed 
to himself a spectator invisible;‘a philosopher with 
wings. Money in his pocket, a few letters to 
libraries, some necessary smatterings of foreign 
speech—these had been enough to make him heir 
of the centuries and, for his purposes, master of the 
continent. But they had not been enough to hold 
his desire. Nostalgia had slowly crept over him. 
He had felt an increasing impulse to limit and direct 
his aims. The time had come when he woke each 
morning to wish that he had not to choose among so 
many things what thing he would do that day. Do 
colts, he had asked himself, long for harness and a 
furrow? There was no doubt that Kent longed for 
them. He did not, however, figure his instinct in 
those terms. It seemed to drive him forward to 
adventure, not back to bondage. It would be an 
adventure to put his learning, such learning as he 
had, to use. It would be an adventure to match his 
wits with rivals in a profession. It would be an ad- 
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venture to earn money. His future seemed to him 
so opulent that he had no fear of squandering it if 
_ he turned aside to master a special craft. He would 
put his hand to the plow where he was, no matter 
how wide the fields might be elsewhere. Meanwhile, 
his hand ached for the plow. 

It ached, though with some timidity in its nerves, 
as he stood the next day at the window of the office 
assigned to him and looked out over the green lawn 
of the university. He had thought he knew, if not 
each blade of grass, at least each tree and each plane 
of the rolling surface. But a year of absence had 
changed his eyes. The shadows of the elms were 
not so deep as he remembered them. ‘The walks 
curved, now, with a less graceful sweep than for- 
merly. Where the walls of gray stone or red brick 
rose from the campus into facades, he had a sense, 
here or there, of a rawness he had never noted. The 
nostalgia he had felt in England did not prevent his 
feeling a little strange at home. 

Perhaps it was the strangeness of his unaccus- 
tomed relation to the university. As a student he 
had always thought of himself as perfectly free of 
the machine. There was, of course, a calendar, and 
there were duties, but these had not irked him. He 
had been able to slip in and out at will. Now, how- 
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ever, he imagined his relation otherwise. No longer 
grist, he had become a cog. Care sat upon him with 
a load which in Europe had not seemed heavy, and 
which today rather took his breath than burdened 
his sinews. But it did take his breath. He foresaw 
his coming slavery to the clock, which at certain 
hours each week would bring him hungry and sur- 
feited and indifferent pupils, herded together to be 
taught by some method miraculously suited to all 
of them. Looking out over the shadowed grass, he 
heard the wheels of the university begin slowly to 
revolve. By and by the bugles of convocation would 
give the signal. Power would flow instantly, silently, 
to shafts and pulleys. Kent had a fancy that he 
had become merely a hand on the lever which would 
throw the power into his particular machine. His 
fancy grew into a brief obsession. 

He shivered, and tried to shake off the obsession. 
Gradually a more pleasant one succeeded it. He 
saw himself accepting what Mel had called the tread- 
mill, yet somehow not accepting it. Let the giant 
wheels revolve at their own merciless speed. He 
would find among them a space untroubled by crank 
or belt. There, shutting out the din by intensity of 
thought, he would do his work affectionately by 
hand. He would round with art all the elements of 
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his teaching. He would play at give and take with 
his students. This dull one he would encourage. 
That clever one he would save from the waste mo- 
tions which Kent knew he himself had made. 
Against any original one who might come his way he 
would grind his own wits. He would make no effort 
to attract any of them, but he would, he heroically 
planned, fill his nook with the air of lofty teaching, 
and the most generous spirits would be drawn into 
it by the kindred impulses of their blood. What in- 
fluences, then, might not go out from these begin- 
nings? Into what might they not grow as their 
circles widened in the world? Kent flamed with 
humility. He would ask nothing for himself. For 
the moment, Kent’s hot ambition was quieted by his 
other instinct to live stealthily in the world. He 
could be content, he said in his mind, to kindle fires 
which would continue their burning elsewhere, no 
matter whether anybody beside him knew who had 
put the torch to the heap. 


III 


There was a knock at the door of the office, and 
the door opened. Anderson, blond and boyish, al- 
most filled it. Once, Kent remembered, Anderson 
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had been ungainly. Now he was as sleek as any 
bishop. He was ample, he was ruddy. Good humor 
was all over his wide face. It joined with his boyish- 
ness to make his sleekness less noticeable at first 
glance than it might have been. He put out a hand 
which Kent found dry and yet not warm. 

“How are you, Morrow? It’s a pleasure to have 
you with us. All ready for work?” 

“T’m willing. I don’t know how ready I am.” 

“Modest as ever, I see. Well, that’s a good trait 
if you don’t carry it too far. But don’t try it with 
your students. They expect you to know every- 
thing. They’ll catch you if they can.” 

“T suppose they really have a right to, Mr. Ander- 
son.” ; 

“Then keep their rights from them.” 

Kent must have looked disagreement, though he 
tried not to. He was remembering the stubbornness 
with which Anderson, formerly one of Kent’s 
teachers in the university, had always held to his 
own utterances, even when he had made some par- 
donable slip. Stubbornness, however, now yielded 
to sleekness. 

“Of course I don’t mean to keep any important 
rights from them. The point is, to let them know 
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who is teaching and who is being taught. It makes 
things smoother in the long run.” 

Kent had been a colleague of Anderson too short 
a time to feel that he was not still a student. He 
deferred with his best grace, and inwardly dissented. 
He would have said, he thought to himself, that it 
mattered little who taught, provided something were 
learned, but he lacked the courage to say this to a 
man who was a dozen years older than he and sec- 
retary of their department. 

“There’s a meeting of the staff at ten, I suppose 
you know,” said Anderson. ‘Come along with me, 
and [ll introduce you.” 

Kent felt an involuntary satisfaction at walking 
with Anderson down the long corridor and up a 
flight of stairs to the meeting. The secretary was 
busy with salutations as they walked. At the door 
of the committee-room he made a large gesture out 
of letting Kent proceed him, and entered with a 
benignant hand on Kent’s shoulder. 

Most of the men present, of course, Kent already 
knew. MacPhail, the chairman, gave him a hurried 
smile which was fresher and kinder than might have 
been expected to come from his deliberate counte- 
nance. 

“Td like to have a talk with you before long,” he 
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said, and turned away to answer a question which 
some one else had asked him. 

Cooke, gray and precise, exhibited his passion for 
reminiscence. “It seems no time at all, Mr. Mor- 
row, since you were one of my freshmen. I remem- 
ber thinking then that you had real promise, and I 
am delighted to see that I was right.” 

“T learned a great deal that year,” said Kent. 
Cooke yielded to an expression of triumph. 

“Come now, Cooke,” Reed broke in from beside 
them. “You shouldn’t say it is a sign of promise for 
Morrow to have joined our happy family. That 
seems to me like putting a feather in the native cap. 
Wait till a few books have boiled out of him and he 
leaves us for another university. You'll see, Mor- 
row. How was the beer in Munich?” 

“Only the saints complain of it.” 

“Yes, because they’re dead and can’t taste it any 
more.” 

Kent glowed at being received on equal terms by 
the pillars of his department. It gave him a sense 
of maturity to hear Reed rally Cooke before their 
neophyte, and a sense of superiority to see that 
Cooke was slightly irritated. 

Anderson, who had been talking with the chair- 
man, drew near again. “I want to introduce you to 
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the other new instructors,” he said. ‘Reed, don’t 
give Morrow any false impressions.” 

“T won’t. Remember, Morrow, this is the great- 
est department in the greatest university in the 
greatest country in the greatest world in the one and 
only cosmos. There, Anderson, you can’t ask me 
to say more than that.” 

Anderson tried to smile a sleek smile, but his eyes 
hardened a little. They were sharp eyes, without 
depth. However, he achieved lightness in his tone. 
~ “Tm glad I know you don’t mean what you say.” 
Reed laughed. “Every satirist has his Nemesis. 
Mine is that my fellows do not believe me unless I 
say what they believe already.” 

Kent was introduced to two other young men, 
and the three talked guardedly. If Kent did not 
get much out of what the others said, it was be- 
cause he was diffidently watching still another per- 
son present, with whom he had not spoken. That 
_was Martin Barry, who alone of Kent’s teachers had 
had the gift of making him feel always on fire and 
yet always on guard. Barry stood at the end of the 
room, leaning against the casement of an open win- 
dow. Much of the time he gazed out of it to the 
street below. Now and then, however, he exchanged 
words with this or that man inside the room. He 
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was withdrawn, but he showed no signs of misan- 
thropy. He laughed a good deal. He made others 
laugh. His air, nevertheless, was somehow that of 
a visitor at this gathering. He had the look of the 
world about him, not of the academy. Kent noted 
Barry’s weathered face and hands, his careful, easy 
clothing. 

The chairman called the meeting to order, and 
there was a movement toward the chairs around the 
long table. Kent, making toward the foot, found 
himself close to Barry. 

“Hello, Morrow,” Barry said. “I see you have 
formed the habit of faculty meetings early.” He 
shook hands cordially, but seemed to make nothing 
of Kent’s year of absence, or of his changed status. 

“As this is my first meeting of the sort, I can 
hardly call it a habit. I might almost call it an ad- 
venture.” 

“T can’t imagine a more flattering name for the 
ceremony. Sit by me and let me share your excite- 
ment.” Barry indicated a chair beside the one he 
had taken. 

The room now being quiet, Kent whispered his 
thanks and sat down. MacPhail called for the min- 
utes. Anderson read them with mellow gravity. 
Reed suggested a correction. Cooke disagreed with 
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him, and was sustained by the chair. Anderson, who 
had stiffened, grew sleek again. Two committees 
reported. On the report of the first there was little 
discussion. On the second there was a division of 
opinion. The points were so technical that Kent 
could scarcely follow them. As the matter, in any 
case, did not immediately concern him, he let his 
eyes wander over the room studying the men who 
were to be his associates. 

What struck him most was the bored look on the 
faces of all but a few of them. He had yet to learn 
with what tedium the routine of legislation is ordi- 
narily conducted. To Kent it was, as he had ad- 
mitted to Barry, exciting thus tc have a hand, how- 
ever slight, in affairs behind the scenes. It was 
exciting to feel that he was in the ranks of action. 
But how little action there was! From the first 
almost every man present slumped heavily down in 
his chair, as if confident that no alertness could be 
necessary. The posture was contagious. Kent ob- 
served that the other new instructors had fallen 
into it, not without some awkwardness of imitation. 
He had, indeed, fallen into it himself. It seemed 
natural to assume a judicial indolence. The object 
of the meeting had turned out to be, after all, un- 
important, and in any case to lie in the hands of only 
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a few. Indolence was the one mien which could be 
worn with any grace by those who were uncon- 
cerned. 

There was, however, some variety of bearing to be 
noted. MacPhail, as chairman, was obliged to fol- 
low the discussion through all its ins and outs. He 
nicely held the balance between the more emphatic 
opposites. He knew how to restrain Cooke when 
that precisian, who was alert in a dry, positive way, 
drifted into antiquarian details. He knew how to 
quiet Reed, who was the disruptive angel of the con- 
clave, wayward and ironical, treating the whole oc- 
casion as a kind of joke from which, nevertheless, 
he was able to get a great deal of fun. Kent sus- 
pected that MacPhail had already made up his mind 
about the policy to be decided upon, and yet that 
he was willing to let the decision be brought about 
by the apparently unchecked processes of debate. 
With the confidence of power, he was too discreet, 
and perhaps too just, to undervalue tact. 

These men, Kent gradually perceived, stood all 
of them in a middle ground between the extremes, 
which were Anderson and Barry. Cooke, no doubt, 
inclined to the side of Anderson, but he had neither 
the will nor the craft of his congener. Reed be- 
longed more or less with Barry, but he was too 
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nervous to equal Barry in detachment. As the dull 
conflict went on, Kent found himself paying little 
heed to anything but the attitude of the two persons 
who for him summed up the drama. He was not 
sure but that it was absurd of him to ascribe dra- 
matic passion to Barry, who seemed hardly inter- 
ested. Far from wrangling, like Reed, he did not 
speak at all. Yet neither did he slump into inatten- 
tion. He had the air of looking through the argu- 
ment and beyond it, and of being made by his longer 
vision more or less immune to the infection near at 
hand. To Anderson this immunity was plainly al- 
most poison. He was too sleek to show temper, or 
to be a heated advocate of the measure which had 
been proposed, but he was as active as if he had 
been its official champion. It could hardly be a 
sense that Barry opposed him which made Anderson 
aim so many of his glances and his arguments in 
Barry’s silent direction. It must be, Kent judged, 
that Anderson was outraged by the indifference 
which he felt there. There lay the antagonism: be- 
tween an antagonist whose weapon was never still 
and an antagonist who baffled by never touching 
blade to blade. 

Still, Kent did not yet understand the nature of 
the struggle when the chairman finally called for a 
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vote upon the motion. The secretary gently in- 
terrupted. 

“IT wonder,” he said, “if we might not have 
Barry’s opinion on the subject. It would be, I am 
sure, a great help to some of the members of the 
department in making up their minds.” 

MacPhail looked toward Barry, who gave no sign 
of noticing the venom in the suggestion. 

“T should say,” Barry replied to the chairman’s 
look, “that the matter really concerns the adminis- 
tration of the department rather than any larger 
policy. That being the case, I am willing to be 
- guided by the judgment of the secretary, in whose 
hand so much of the administration falls.” 

Discomfort certainly fought with satisfaction in 
Anderson’s face, though the vote, then taken, up- 
held him. 

Nothing further at the meeting interested Kent 
except a remark which he overheard Barry making 
to Reed. ‘The First Lord of the Treadmill,” Barry 
said, “was in good form today.” 


IV 


It was incredible, Kent reflected as he walked 
back to his office with Anderson, that Barry should 
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have hit upon the same image as Mel. Coincidences 
like that do not happen. Yet Mel, looking about 
him on the moonlit campus, had undoubtedly said, 
“This ought to be as good a treadmill as any.” And 
Barry had unmistakably referred to Anderson as the 
treadmill’s lord. Anderson’s parting remark to Kent 
gave him the last key into the heart of the situation. 

“T hope,” the secretary said, “that you will take 
an interest in the affairs of the department. Some 
of the members don’t, and it puts them at a real dis- 
advantage.” 

Kent guessed that Anderson was shooting at 
Barry, and knew that he was dropping a word in the 
defense of his own party to the conflict. It was im- 
possible for Kent not to feel a mild disgust. But the 
disgust, when Anderson had left him, mounted to a 
kind of fear. The vague machine of his earlier ob- 
session had become specific. It was a treadmill. 
He saw it now with a painful distinctness. The slats 
of the tread seemed to run toward the sky, but actu- 
ally they turned back along their own course and 
merely ran up again. Round and round they went 
in a meaningless repetition, straining out the dole 
which kept the treaders alive. No one of them had 
a treadmill to himself, so that he could choose his 
own gait. They all plodded up the same futile slope. 
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This one might be an eagle, and that one a snail, but 
the average would always be the same. And it 
would always be an Anderson who would fix the 
gears and call the time. 

For a moment Kent had a wild impulse to flee be- 
fore the thing had caught him. Anderson had be- 
come a deft ogre, smiling a sleek invitation to the 
mill he tended. What, Kent asked himself, if he 
should come to the stage in which he minced up the 
incline with the smug contentment of Cooke? What 
if he should, like Reed, wear out his strength in a 
vain flouncing, trying perhaps to race, perhaps to 
slacken, and being driven forever to a mutter of 
protest which no one listened to? Yet there was, 
Kent remembered, also the example of Barry to con- 
sider. The best scholar among them had not 
hesitated to accept the treadmill. Or had he, in 
some day of more abundant choices, hesitated, but 
nevertheless been driven? However that was, here 
he was, moving lightly with the others. Kent could 
not believe that Barry had ever become complacent; 
he was sure that Barry wasted none of his breath in 
crying out against his fate. Instead, he had suited 
his stride to his necessity, even though Anderson 
regulated it. There seemed something so magnani- 
mous in Barry’s conduct that Kent stifled his re- 
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vulsion. It was, he supposed, audacious for him to 
think that he could succeed as Barry had succeeded, 
but he needed such audacity since he had lost his 
confidence that he might find an uninvaded nook 
somewhere among the disturbing wheels. It was 
too late now to turn back. The push of some in- 
stinct which he did not understand softly but ir- 
resistibly drove him forward. 

Not if there had bees an actual treadmill before 
him could Kent have taken a step more tangible and 
decisive than this with which he now set his foot 
upon the rumbling slats. 


5. Level Ground and a Straight Course 


I 


Kent and Mel had gone for supper to a hotel in 
Burgoyne, and Woodman, one of Kent’s younger 
colleagues at the university, had strayed in and in- 
vited himself to their company. Nettled by his mere 
presence, and still further nettled by the round stare 
with which he greeted every remark less obvious 
than an axiom, the two friends grew discursive and 
inquisitive. They asked him what he thought on 
such large topics as God, the State, and Shakspere, 
and picked his large answers briskly to pieces. 

“See here, Mel,” said Kent suddenly, “we haven’t 
mentioned the most important matter yet. Wood- 
man, what do you think of Woman?” 

Woodman, as he had done at all such assaults, 
gulped and pondered. “I don’t know that I think a 
great deal about women, but I think a great deal 
of them.” 

“Why, that sounds like an epigram,” said Kent. 
“But maybe it’s an explanation. You think so much 

OI 
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of them because you think so little about them. Is 
that it?” 

Mel spoke before Woodman could answer. 
“Don’t try to make us believe you’re ignorant. 
You’re a man with a past, or I’m no judge.” 

Woodman might have been more distressed if 
he had not been so pleased by the aspersion. He 
flushed, grinned, recovered, and expostulated. 

“Very modest or very discreet,” Kent observed. 
“Or both. I’m sure it does you credit. But you 
needn’t be afraid of us.” 

“Lord, no,” Mel assented heartily. “We try to 
be open-minded.” 

“Whether we’ve had much experience or not,” 
Kent went on. “Still, I must say that I always learn 
more from a man who’s had experience than from 
one who hasn’t. Even if you have yielded to temp- 
tation, you have survived it. I can see that.” 

On Woodman’s face there was a brief battle be- 
tween his native simplicity and a fleeting desire to 
seem a man of the naughty world. Simplicity won. 

“You misunderstand me altogether. I have never 
yielded to temptations like that. And I shouldn’t 
call women a temptation. They have always been, 
for me, an inspiration instead.” 
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“A pillar of cloud by day!” said Mel. “And a 
pillar of fire by night.” 

“You mean,” said Kent, “that women hold up the 
lamp of beauty before the eyes of men?” 

“TI suppose I did once,” Woodman explained, “but 
now it seems to me that what women do mostly is 
to hold up the lamp of goodness.” 

“Come,” Mel again interposed, “‘you can’t think 
that women are morally superior to men. They may 
be prettier, but they aren’t better.” 

“But they are. Everybody knows that.” 

“T don’t,” said Kent. ‘More beautiful, yes, in 
some cases. And I imagine they are stronger. But 
better, never! Morals were made by men. Morals 
are kept alive by men. Who ever heard of a woman 
standing up like a rock in the wilderness, resisting 
all the dangerous winds? Who ever heard of a 
woman leading a noble cause against all the stub- 
bornness of evil? Nobody, of course. For virtue, 
go to men.” 

The struggle in Woodman’s face was now between 
horror at what he heard and suspicion that he some- 
how heard less or more than was meant. Still, he 
resolutely bore witness. 

“For my part, I believe women are virtuous, and 
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I will never believe anything else of any woman un- 
less I know.” 

“Oh,” said Mel, “you mean chaste.” 

Woodman clung to his decent adjective. “If 
women weren’t virtuous, think what a world it would 
be.” 

“True,” Kent agreed. “But I wasn’t thinking of 
the minor virtues, like chastity.” 

“T shouldn’t call that a minor virtue.” 

“Mel,” said Kent, “you see that Queen Victoria 
did not live in vain.” 

“No, her soul goes marching on.” 

But Woodman, standing his ground, delivered his 
extreme thrust, tipped with his best sarcasm. “I 
suppose you wouldn’t care whether your wife was 
innocent or not.” 

“Of course I’d care.””’ Woodman’s face was all 
triumph. “Nothing would tempt me to marry what 
you call an innocent woman.” Woodman’s face was 
all consternation. “Do you think I want to marry 
a child and then have to waste my time educating 
her? Give me a widow. If I marry at all, it won’t 
be before I’m thirty-five at least. I can’t be both- 
ered with a wife now. And when I do add one to my 
other burdens, I sha’n’t want either a baby who has 
all the time been kicking in a cradle or an old maid 
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who has been too unattractive to be snapped up. A 
widow for mine. Somewhere on the earth there may 
be at this moment my predestined widow. I wish 
her husband the worst of luck.” 

Mel applauded. Woodman gave up in despair. 


II 


A group of students entered the room and sat 
down at a table not far from Kent and his compan- 
ions. They must have been motoring, for all four 
were flushed with the wind, and the girls, being bare- 
headed, were wild-haired. The wind seemed to have 
come in with them. They swirled about the table 
as they took their seats. Only gradually did their 
voices drop to a pitch which belonged under a roof, 
and even then it continued in a merry clamor. 

Woodman looked disapproving, Mel unconcerned, 
and Kent superior. 

The quieter of the two girls said something which 
Kent could not hear. The others in her party 
laughed, first at her remark and then at her. What- 
ever it was that she had said amused her almost to 
soft hysterics. She rocked back and forth in her 
chair. Laughter poured from her as from a foun- 
tain. She covered her face with her hands, pressing 
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it so hard that she seemed to be afraid her mirth 
would get beyond her control if she did not dam it. 
Her whole body quivered with her laughter and her 
restraint. The others shouted in gay sympathy. 

She suddenly took her hands from her face, with 
a final spasm of glee. The next moment she seemed 
exhausted. Little shudders ran through her. Her 
eyes were soft with tears which she wiped away, but 
when the tears were gone her eyes shone. 

“A rowdy crowd, I call it,” said Woodman. 

“Not at all,” said Mel. “Remember, Woodman, 
girls will be boys.” 

Kent did not speak. He was full of a discomfort 
which he could no more have explained than he 
could have owned it. All at once the gayety of the 
four students had emptied him of the cheerful in- 
solence with which he had just been talking. He 
felt hollow inside. The vacuum, however, was not 
quite a vacuum. It was a dull ache expanding 
within him as he thought of the contrast between his 
own existence and that of the merry-makers. They 
had come in on the wind and would in time go out 
on it, while he would keep on sitting in this tame 
corner. His zest for baiting Woodman had left 
him. Even Mel was merely another version of him- 
self, without variety or savor. Kent grew heavy 
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with envy of those younger men who were at such 
ease with such beguiling girls. They could put off 
their cares, whatever they might be, and race 
_ through the night laughing to the stars. He must 
plod along in a laborious and tedious career which 
denied him similar delights and which had, he sup- 
posed, unfitted him for them. He felt miserably 
sedate. They were alive, and he was dead. 

The girl who had laughed so rapturously slipped 
out of her dark cloak and threw it back over her 
chair. The scarlet lining taunted Kent. How drab 
he no doubt seemed to her! He knew her, for she 
was a member of one of his classes, but he had never 
seen her before in a mood like this. No, with him 
she had always been sober. Everybody was sober 
with him. He was imprisoned in sobriety. What 
good could it do him to look hungrily through the 
windows at youth and joy? 

His gaze may have affected her, for she glanced 
toward him, recognized him, and gave him a pleas- 
ant smile. But when she went on talking to her 
friends, Kent noted, she had a gayer face than she 
had turned in his direction. 

“Who is she?” asked Woodman, with instant 


curiosity. 
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“Margaret Peyton’s her name. She’s a student 
of mine. Very intelligent girl.” 

Woodman stared at her. Kent felt an odd resent- 
ment at the stare, because he knew that it was full 
of misapprehension. It saw the laughing girl as 
boisterous, and as nothing more. An impulse to de- 
fend her rose in Kent, but he scorned to yield to it 
with Woodman. He turned his back on the new- 
comers and resumed his conversation. All his para- 
doxes were cold, now, and all his shots were blunted. 
That dull ache underlay his mood, however much 
he might deny it by nonchalance on the level of his 
speech. He was steadily conscious of the gay party 
to which he did not belong and to the like of which 
he was sure he never could belong. 

There was a shuffle of chairs at the table across 
the room. One of the men had got to his feet and 
was holding the scarlet-lined coat. 

“See here, Margaret,”’ he said, “it’s time for good 
girls to scoot for bed.” 

The other girl, whom Kent did not know, pro- 
tested, but Margaret Peyton stood up and let the 
cloak be drawn over her arms and settled around 
her shoulders. Something in her ready response 
sent a pang through Kent. It did not seem to him 
to be personal with respect to this particular man. 
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The thing which stabbed him was merely a sense 
that among the girl and her companions there was 
sO easy an agreement. ‘The pride which he read 
in every line of her quick, strong body did not in- 
terfere. She was at home in the group as Kent knew 
he was not in any society so amusing. He was not, 
in fact, contentedly at home in any society what- 
ever. When the students had gone, depression came 
over him till he was almost stifled. The wind had 
gone out of the room again. 


III 


This mood with its pangs did not persist in Kent, 
though from time to time that April it came back 
to him. What did persist was a kind of low vitality 
which made him tired if he undertook the amount 
of work he had been used to. He had to drive him- 
self through deserts of distaste and languor. He 
was able, when actually in the class-room, to grow 
flushed with the excitement which he had not yet 
outgrown in his two years of teaching, but he 
dreaded the approach of every class. The close 
smell of the library, when he went into the dusty 
stacks where he spent some hours each day, faintly 
nauseated him. Yet to go out on the campus or the 
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streets, while it quieted his nausea, hardly raised his 
spirits. After the longest walk he would be still un- 
satisfied, like a starving man who has gnawed at 
phantoms. The new green of the maples, the thrust 
of bright blades of grass through the gray turf, the 
colors of the earliest flowers excited him but did not 
instruct him what to do. He was a runner waiting 
for a signal which did not come, troubled further by 
ignorance what the signal would be when it came, if, 
indeed, it was to come at all. But worse than any- 
thing for Kent were certain evenings which he spent 
in his study. The peace which he found there was 
rarely better than boredom, a boredom not lax but 
tense and exhausting. He would take down a score 
of books to read, realize that each one was hateful, 
turn to another, and in the end put them all back 
unread and blame himself savagely for an evening 
wasted. 

Walking to a class one day, he heard footsteps 
overtaking him. Some one came on softly but 
swiftly. Kent’s first impulse was to slacken his gait 
and let the other pass. As the steps came close, 
however, he had a countering impulse to hasten in- 
stead. He mastered both impulses by thinking them 
absurd. When his pursuer caught up with him he 
saw it was Margaret Peyton. 
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“How you hurry!” Kent said, startled into a 
greeting he did not intend. 

“I’m hurrying to your class.” She laughed with 
eyes which seemed to take no account of the fact 
that he was teacher and she was pupil. 

Kent felt a stir of satisfaction at her unconcern. 
“T imagine you won’t be late.” He tried to meet 
her on her ground. “If you didn’t want to go worse 
than I do, you wouldn’t go at all.” 

“But you're going.” 

“That comes of having responsibilities. I have to 
go. Or at any rate I think I have to. Perhaps I 
don’t. After all, why shouldn’t I take a cut now 
and then?” 

“T don’t see why not.” She caught the ball of his 
jest without a fumble and tossed it lightly back. 

“T think ll play hookey today. Will you come 
along with me?” 

“T’d love to.” 

For a joyful moment Kent saw a vision of him- 
self and the girl taking each other at their own 
words and running gayly away to walk along a 
shaded street or sit chaffing on a secluded bench. 
The joyful moment broke. His plan was impossible 
without a scandal. Anyway, he had not meant it. 
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Neither, no doubt, had she. He wished he could 
make out the truth behind her teasing eyes. 

“Tt’s a shame it can’t be done,” he said, chagrined 
to think he must back down. 

She assented as readily as before. “Isn’t it? But 
I suppose we must consider the others.” 

His thrill at being included with her in that 
friendly “we” could not quite console Kent for hav- 
ing been the one to kill their pleasant scheme. He 
seemed to himself to have trodden clumsily upon it, 
with the cold foot of prudence. He got no comfort 
out of assuring himself that he had acted wisely. 
The wildest unwisdom would have been jollier. A 
fellow-student, he imagined, would not have thought 
twice about snatching at the girl’s readiness for a 
lark. Kent again became dully aware of the gulf 
between himself and the girl. He wondered if he 
had outgrown the glad abandon which he seemed to 
see in her. He wondered if she were laughing in- 
wardly at his poltroonery. 

He could see no signs of that. She had accepted 
his pace, which he had, however, quickened, and 
now walked cheerfully by his side. He admired the 
light vigor of her carriage, even though it re- 
proached him for what seemed to him his own heav- 
iness. Her feet touched the walk as daintily as 
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firmly. She swung, he noted, one arm a little wider 
than the other. As on the earlier evening at the 
hotel, she was bareheaded, and her black curls were 
brighter in the sun. Nothing, he told himself, could 
make her look dull or severe. Even her demureness, 
if she wore it, would be only a flame in leash. Her 
eyes were of the kind to smile or smolder. She made 
no gestures, and her round neck carried her head 
steadily, but her face was a playground of swift 
changes. Kent could hardly have said whether or 
not he thought her beautiful. What he felt was that 
all the living colors had somehow come together in 
her. 

Though he strove desperately to appear casual, 
he was troubled when they parted at the door of 
his office. He forced himself to speak jocularly. 

“We'll play hookey some other day, if we ever 
meet again.” 

Once more she smiled assent. ‘Perhaps I'll see 
you at your fraternity dance next week.” 


IV 


Few intentions had been further from Kent’s 
mind than to go to the dance. When he arrived, he 
did what he reasonably could to have the air of a 
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veteran of pleasure dropping in to watch the recruits 
of pleasure at their youthful games. In this effect 
he was assisted by a certain bustle which his com- 
ing, at a late hour, made. The undergraduate hosts 
forced the note of welcome which ordinarily kept 
Kent from the house. Tonight he minded it less 
than he had ever done before. 

“Where’s your girl?” some one shouted. 

Kent answered in a tone which was meant to hint 
that he was above and beyond all trifles. ‘“I had 
to come stag. There’s always work for idle stags to 
do. Let me comfort the wall-flowers.” 

“But there aren’t any wall-flowers,” said another 
undergraduate. 

“Felicitous occasion,’ Kent observed. ‘Then 
I'll scramble for the extras.” 

He stood at a door of the ball-room and watched 
a waltz. Coming in cold blood, he felt at first that 
the merriment was exaggerated. Laughter rose 
from the dancing-floor in a tumult. In the crowded 
center of the room girls gave little cries of excite- 
ment. Around the edge muscular young men raced 
their partners. The dancers, weaving in and out, 
traced a pattern that confused Kent by its rapid 
complexity. Gradually, however, the music invaded 
him and roused him. He wished he could slip dex- 
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terously into the revolving current and lose himself 
there. As there was no girl available, he had instead 
to stand aside with what bearing of philosophical 
detachment he could command. Another coldness 
succeeded his warm impulse. Almost instantly it 
was followed by an access of the depression which 
had lately haunted him. 

He caught sight of Margaret Peyton, whirling 
past him in the arms of one of the muscular young 
men. She surprised him by the rich darkness of 
her coloring, which he did not know was heightened 
by her yellow gown. Her cheeks were flushed with 
her swift motion. Her curls had escaped from a 
soft bondage. Her eyes alternately flattered and 
mocked her companion. And in her dancing was 
what did more to complete Kent’s melancholy than 
any of these details. She did not move like a crea- 
ture who voluntarily devoted herself to this amuse- 
ment. Rather, she seemed like a creature native to 
rhythm, who might spend much of her time in un- 
rhythmical surroundings, but who was most at home 
when she could, as now, dance like a mote on a ray 
of music. Kent became more aware than ever of 
his own solid substance, which he told himself was 
hopelessly inert. He sought to compensate him- 
self by posturing again as a sage who, removed by 
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experience from such naive enjoyments, neverthe- 
less could look upon them with a charmed and 
charming sympathy. 

The dance ended, with a noisy clapping of hands 
for an encore. The orchestra pointedly turned its 
backs. The dancers scampered for the chairs along 
the wall. Margaret Peyton came up to Kent. 

“Vou did get here, didn’t you?” She had re- 
membered. 

“Late as usual.” Kent wanted to convey a sense 
of rival engagements elsewhere. “I suppose I’m 
too late to have a dance with you.” 

“Oh, dear, I’m afraid so. My card’s all filled 
out.” 

“T never have any luck.” 

She did not comment upon his ill fortune, but 
introduced her recent partner, who appeared less 
formidable to Kent than he had when dancing. He 
was a very young man, not quite at ease unless in 
motion. 

“T’ll give you the second half of my next dance 
with Miss Peyton,” he said magnanimously. “It’s 
the twelfth.” : 

“Taken.” Kent seized the opportunity. “And 
thank you. I'll do as much for you, if I ever have 
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the chance.” He suspected that he spoke with too 
great fervor. 

Another couple pounced upon the girl and her 
very young man. They argued about some point of 
which Kent could not make out the meaning. He 
felt superfluous, but did not know how to withdraw. 
Once more he put on his réle of interested spectator. 

The leader of the orchestra beckoned to one of 
the dancers and whispered to him. The whisper 
was transmitted to the gathering in a shout. 

“The next dance is an extra extra. The Lady’s 
Choice.” 

In the hubbub which followed, Kent started to 
slip out of the room, not to be too publicly passed 
over. But Margaret Peyton gayly turned to him. 

“Will you dance this one with me, Mr. Morrow?” 

The rdle which Kent had put on slipped from him 
as if it had never been. After one second of be- 
wildered incredulity, all the conflict and division in 
his nature vanished. Joy came up in him and filled 
him. He did not even perceive that he was joyful, so 
far was he from being a critic of his mood. This 
was a triumph without a sting. The touch of the 
girl was wine and honey, myrrh and amber, violet 
and sunlight and south wind. Yet despite the lift 
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of all his senses, whatever was most himself had 
been lost in her. He was but the happy channel 
through which his rapt enthusiasm flowed. He 
danced without once thinking whether he did it 
well or badly. It meant nothing to him that they 
two were jostled by the others. The others had 
no more existence for him than ghosts for an un- 
believer. As the dance continued, Kent had a sen- 
sation which was perfectly new to him and yet 
did not, at the moment, astonish him. The floor 
melted beneath his feet, the walls of the room now 
pressed against him and now retreated to an im- 
measurable remoteness, the whole universe tipped 
and spun. Nothing was real, not even the girl and 
he, except the steady, throbbing rhythm by which 
they moved. And the rhythm was something of 
which the audible music was only a faint shadow. 


Vv 


That wave had, of course, its trough, though the 
sea of Kent’s life ran higher in the ensuing days 
than it had ever run before. Habit and will both 
fought against the emotion which dissolved him. 
Neither at first would allow him to phrase in his 
own mind the simple fact that he was in love. 
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Something in him which was habit clung to his 
solitary customs. Every morning he would adjust 
himself without too much difficulty to his planned 
routine, and would even exult in the sense of satis- 
faction that it gave him. But every day saw him, as 
the hours passed, increasingly less satisfied. The 
bonds of habit would grow slack. His later after- 
noons and evenings were consumed with restlessness. 
In vain he tried to drive himself to work by remem- 
bering his contempt for wasted time. Reverie de- 
voured his periods of study. The impulse in him . 
which warred with habit invented excuses to which 
he yielded with a new alacrity. It persuaded him 
that he was worn out by the year’s toil, that he must 
relax in order to do better work if not more work, 
that to the spring were due certain concessions of 
enjoyment, that his Mays, indeed, were numbered. 
He sought in companionship, with almost any one 
whom he might encounter, for a postponement of 
the surfeit of himself which he knew he would ex- 
perience when next he was alone. The habit which 
he called conscience went on scourging him, but he 
came less and less to heed it. 

Assuredly not habit and assuredly not will took 
him to Margaret Peyton’s house the first time he 
went there, a fortnight later than the dance. She 
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lived with her family in Burgoyne, on a street which 
Kent had no reason to use. When he set out to walk 
that afternoon, he had in mind another direction 
entirely, and had circled her quarter of the town be- 
fore he quite realized that her nearness drew and 
held him. The realization did not come upon 
him gradually. One instant he was perfectly un- 
aware of it; the next instant it was all he was aware 
of. Without so much as wondering at his quick 
impulse, he acted on it and went straight to her 
door, though with a leaping heart. 

If she felt any surprise at his coming, the signs 
of it, so far as Kent’s perceptions served, were lost 
in what seemed to be a friendly pleasure. Whatever 
they talked about sprang from no deliberate scheme 
of his. His words, light and casual, were but 
vaguely a part of him. He half heard them, as he 
half heard hers, and question and answer, observa- 
tion and comment, went on with hardly more rela- 
tion to his knowledge of them than if they had been 
the motions of the two in walking. The thing he 
knew was that deep in him was crying out to deep 
in her. Did she cry back to him? He could see no 
evidence. And yet he was at peace as he had not 
been since their dance together. 

As he left the house he met in front of it the girl 
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who had been with Margaret Peyton in the hotel 
dining-room, and to whom he had been introduced 
at the dance without hearing her name. Instinc- 
tively he greeted her in passing, catching himself, as 
he did so, too late to keep his salutation from a 
heartiness which there was nothing in their acquaint- 
anceship to warrant. She smiled, glancing from 
him to the Peyton house and back again, with a look 
which almost simultaneously questioned why he was 
there, answered her own question, and told him that 
she knew. 

The knowing glance suddenly disturbed his 
ecstasy. For half an hour Margaret and he had 
inhabited the world alone. Now a single wordless 
guess invaded it as truly as if caravans of men and 
beasts had filed through, jeering. Sensitive with 
love, Kent saw in the other girl’s eye the light of 
expectation. He foresaw that he would soon dis- 
cover it peeping out of other eyes. The university 
was not so large but that any special notice taken 
of a student by one of her teachers would im- 
mediately become the seed of gossip. Kent winced 
at thought of the random speculations which would 
be exchanged, of the assumptions which would grow 
out of them. They would bind him with fetters 
which he could never break without multiplying 
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other speculations and assumptions still less pleas- 
ant. This, then, was the end of his free movement. 
He who had held himself as aloof as a kite must 
fall as helplessly into the springe as any sparrow. 
Habit, it seemed to Kent, had played traitor and 
had let the cool pattern of his life be broken. His 
will still held out. Only at first, however, did it come 
boldly forward and challenge his instinct face to 
face. Only at first did it point out to him that he 
had vowed to put off marriage till some securer 
time. To this bald argument there were a hundred 
answers. But the will of a young man to remain 
free of women is not only proud and stubborn; it 
can be very crafty, even where not too much craft 
is needed. Kent’s will dropped speedily below the 
plane of argument and assailed him in another fash- 
ion. It tripped him with suspicions which he could 
not stamp out. What if this were but a brief mad- 
ness, to be expiated by a lifetime of perfunctory 
marriage? Are there not, perhaps, black miracles 
as well as white? Had Nature merely baited her 
eternal trap with fine flesh again in the good old 
way, careless of the subsequent existence of her 
victims if only she might bend them to her service 
during their fruitful years? How could love sur- 
vive if it had principally to bear burdens, and how 
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could a lover endure to see it fade? Kent’s will 
wounded him with reminders of how many men in 
his own community had slipped behind in their 
careers by reason of exigent wives or ailing chil- 
dren. It wounded him with threats of a future in 
which he too might have successively to give up 
one ambition after another, settling down at last to 
be the dingy tender of an inexorable garden. With 
what seemed like cold logic his stubborn will tore 
at him till he was on fire. 

And yet these indecisions worried only the hours 
in which some barrier stood between him and Mar- 
garet. At other times, he went to her as a bee goes 
to its sweet hive. About his going there was a spon- 
taneity he had never known in any other cause. He 
did not have to weigh his desires, because he had no 
desires opposed to his great one. His day’s work 
could wait; bad weather was no matter; he had for- 
gotten how to be tired; the sole boredom was ab- 
sence from her. He would, he imagined to himself, 
have burst through any flame or swum through any 
water to her without counting any cost except the 
delay. And though there was neither fire nor water 
to hinder him, he still exerted nearly as much force 
as if all the elements had been her angry guardians. 
She laughed, once, when he cut into a crowd at a 
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reception to reach her side, because he had come so ~ 
violently. 

“You'll kill a patroness some day, going at that 
rate.” 

“T’ll kill all the patronesses, if you say the 
word.” 

“They have too hard a life already. Tl not say 
any such word.” 

“T hope I didn’t batter anybody. I didn’t mean 
to. But I don’t really care. If I’d been a minute 
later, I probably shouldn’t have had a chance to 
speak to you.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’d have been a phalanx of admirers all 
around you. I saw them coming.” 

“T didn’t see them.” 

“You didn’t look as I did. They were coming 
from all points of the compass. They were com- 
ing from all forty points of the compass. Hundreds 
of them. Thousands of them. I had to beat them. 
I had to speak to you.” 

With this nonsense his tongue chattered, but his 
eyes burned. He felt within him the pressure of 
all his desires toward her, pressing with a strength 
which seemed infinite. She too must have felt 
them, must have felt, he hoped, the pride of being 
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so unconditionally desired. Yet she neither drew 
back nor defended herself with any pretenses what- 
ever. Instead, she met his hot gaze with a bright 
courage, a poised audacity, which were even more 
lovely than her loveliness. 

It is singular, Kent being what he was, that he 
tormented himself so little with the question 
whether Margaret loved him. He somehow never 
seriously doubted that she did, or would. He could 
not have conceived, in his lover’s fanaticism, that 
a worship like his could go unanswered. To con- 
ceive it would have been a lover’s atheism. She 
employed no coquetries, invoked no jealousies. To 
him in his turmoil she seemed the essence of calm 
reason. He did not once credit her with rising 
and falling moods, with inner antagonisms. 
Though as he became aware of her qualities one 
by one he rejoiced insanely over each of them, she 
remained for the most part a symbol. His way 
to her led less through a mastery of her secrets 
than through the conquest of himself. 

Was it in any sense his conquest of himself? Kent 
came in time to feel that his will had almost nothing 
to do with his decision. His will, indeed, held back, 
_ with however declining powers, but something more 
ancient and mighty seemed to drive him. So long 
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as he could think that he was being driven merely 
by what was expected of him, he could resist it, or 
thought he could. Gradually he lost sight of that 
explanation. The driving force was too profound 
and terrible. It had grown up within him to a 
point which made it the ruler of his senses and his 
reflections. He could still struggle against the domi- 
nance of the impulse during the brief period in 
which he regarded it as something born within him- 
self and nourished there. He could fight the notion 
that any of his instincts could so far outgrow the 
others. But eventually his impulse not only filled 
but surrounded him. It was a stream which carried 
him in its huge, deep current. Never before had 
Kent, to his knowledge, been out of his depth. Like 
a strong walker cast suddenly into a stream, he 
reached for a sound footing. There was none. The 
water was over and under and about him. It 
rolled and pitched him in what he was only the more 
frightened to recognize as steady, regular heaves. 
Something whispered to him that he would find 
peace if only he would let go and trust himself to 
the current. To all his habits and his plans that. 
was bleak treason. He must hold tight to what- 
ever he had become by taking thought. He flung 
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himself frantically here and there in the last ex- 
piring exertions of his will. 


VI 


It was with a positive surprise that he touched 
his waiting strand. 

He had come back from a stroll with Margaret 
through the companionable streets of Burgoyne 
on a soft evening of early June. At her door he 
tried to sum up the thing he had been saying. 

“T mean, that is, I wish I could go along steadily 
and surely, like a perfect machine, but of course 
aware of whatever happened, without being too 
much troubled by anything. I hate all the flounder- 
ing that most people do. I hate all their zigzagging 
up and down. I prefer level ground and a straight 
course. Don’t you, really?” 

If there was not night in her hair, he had never 
seen a night. If there were not stars in her eyes, 
he had never seen a Star. 

“No, no! I’d hate any life that was so dull. It’s 
horrible to think of. I don’t mind going up and 
down. Going up pays for going down. I want to 
take what comes.” 

These were her words, but to Kent they seemed 
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to say, what he sickeningly feared to hear her say, 
that she had judged him and now shrank from his 
plodding kind. Bitterness was the mother and 
desperation the father of the speech which broke 
from him. 

“Then you’d never want to marry me?” 

He could have gasped as he heard himself. A 
wild flutter of his will told him he was lost. 

“T’d rather do that than anything else in the 
world.” 

A wilder flutter of joy smote him. He caught her 
in hungry, proud, fierce, shaken arms. Again, wine 
and honey, myrrh and amber, violet and sunlight 
and south wind. And a softness of yielding love. 
And a fragrance of answering love. 

“Oh, Margaret, you can’t actually love me?” 

Even in his rapture, Kent marveled at the sure, 
unhesitating movement of her arms as she embraced 
him. She was as much at home in love as she was 
in music. He longed, also, for words. 

“Oh, Margaret, you can’t actually love me?” 

“Oh, Kent, I actually do.” 

There was a wordless and breathless interval. 

“How long have you loved me, Margaret?” 

She leaned back, to look more easily into his 
eyes. 
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“Since the day I first saw you. How long have 
you loved me—if you do? You know, you haven’t 
mentioned it yet. Some girls like to hear it said.” 

Kent protested in a repentant flood. “I must 
have loved you on the day the world was built.” 

“That isn’t very original. But I like it. Still, 
you were very slow in making up your mind.” 

“Did you know I was in love with you?” 

“T hoped it. I may have guessed it.” She smiled, 
but saw he was too much in earnest to smile, and 
kissed him. 

“Are you angry because I was so slow?” 

“Why were you?” 

“T didn’t want to marry any one, and so I thought 
I didn’t want to marry even you.” 

“Do you want to marry me now?” She seemed 
satisfied. ‘Then I believe P’ll marry you. You 
know, I don’t mind taking things as they come. But 
how about the level ground and the straight course?” 

Margaret burst into sweet laughter. In the 
midst of her mirth, winged and yet secure, Kent 
somehow felt on solid ground. 


6. Greek Girl 


I 


Nothing since his honeymoon had pleased Kent 
so much as the unexpected call from Martin Barry. 
There had been the usual run of callers to see the 
bride and groom in their new house, perhaps more 
than the usual run; for, besides colleagues in the 
university, with their wives, there had been also 
a good many of the townspeople of Burgoyne who 
had known Margaret since she was a child. Both 
sets had come, whether solemnly or jocosely in any 
individual case, as if they were somehow perform- 
ing a necessary rite. Duty no less than friendliness 
had brought them, and all they had to say in felici- 
tation might have been summed up in half-a-dozen 
phrases. But Barry was different. As a bachelor, 
he had come alone. As a man of casual habits, he 
had dropped in, with no worried apology for the 
hour, just before midnight. And if he knew the 
standard phrases, he did not use them. 

“I was walking by,” he told Kent at the door, 

I20 
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“and saw your house still lighted. Is it too late 
for a flying guest?” 

Kent eagerly urged him to fly no further, and in- 
troduced him to Margaret. 

“Does it keep you very busy to be a bride, Mrs. 
Morrow?” Barry asked. 

Her laugh and her handclasp seemed to answer 
him, but actually she did not say a word in reply. 
During the little stir in which they found their 
seats Kent noticed on her face that touch of for- 
mality which he had noticed there before in the 
presence of certain of his colleagues. As before, it 
moved him to a sense that she was still half a child, 
only playing that this was a drawing-room, this her 
husband, and this a caller full-grown and real. The 
contrast between such demureness and the natural- 
ness which she wore when they were alone never 
ceased to amuse Kent, though it vaguely mystified 
him as well. He looked now to see if Barry also 
were aware of anything formal in the atmosphere. 
He saw, instead, on Barry’s countenance the delight 
in Margaret’s beauty which Kent, who saw it every- 
where, had found was one of the most thrilling 
satisfactions that marriage had brought him. He 
had not known that pride of this sort was so ex- 
citing a food of love. Tasting it, he exulted to per- 
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ceive that Barry aimed his talk rather at the bride 
than at the groom. 

“T think there ought to be a committee to bring 
you a vote of thanks, Mrs. Morrow.” Barry spoke 
the unfamiliar name with a delicate, gay emphasis 
which hinted that he, with Margaret, felt its strange- 
ness, though he would not speak of it. 

“A vote of thanks?” 

“Yes, for giving us so exciting a thing to think 
about. Many a young professor, I have no doubt, 
gets up with new courage every morning because of 
Morrow’s luck. Where there is still thunder, he 
reasons, there may be more lightning. You won’t 
mind if I compare the news of your marriage to 
thunder, I hope. After all, the reverberation has 
been immense.” 

“People have been very nice,” said Margaret. 

“T didn’t realize,” said Kent, “that the world at 
large took any particular marriage so seriously. 
Why, a scandal is hardly more impressive than a 
marriage.” 

“Tt’s less so. Marriage is a scandal without a 
thorn, and that is its only disadvantage. But mar- 
riage is a scandal on the world’s own terms. The 
world knows how to take it. It knows how to talk 
about it, at any rate, so far as that can be done in 
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words of one or two syllables. When you come to 
think about it, marriage is a valuable branch of 
philanthropy. It diffuses an innocent pleasure in 
many quarters.” 

“And costs those who marry,” Kent added, “no 
great discomfort.” | 

The sun in Margaret’s eyes broke for a moment 
through the thinning cloud of formality which still 
partly veiled them. 

“You see now,” Barry went on, “why secret mar- 
riages are always regarded as lamentable. They 
cheat the world out of its due, and make it a ruth- 
less creditor when finally it collects its pound of 
gossip. And all these matters go to show what it 
is that the human race is really concerned about. 
It isn’t religion. Look at the scarcity of saints. It 
isn’t politics. Look at the number of politicians. 
It isn’t war. China makes up a fourth of the 
population of the globe. It isn’t the weather. There 
are people who are relatively callous to that. It 
isn’t even making a living. Nine-tenths of mankind 
would rather starve than save. No, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is marriage alone, in its dif- 
ferent varieties, which interests the human race. 
You two are one of the centers of the universe.” 

“J,” said Kent, “accept my prominence.” 
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“Do you, Mrs. Morrow?” 

“T suppose I’ll have to, if both of you agree.” 

Margaret spoke as if she wanted to say some- 
thing further, but she let her voice die. The men 
waited, Kent embarrassed by the helpless tone of 
her silence. He felt he had to plunge into it. 

“Those are doctrines you never taught me, Mr. 
Barry, when I was your student.” 

Barry put up his hand. “Be careful. Don’t say 
I taught you anything.” 

“But—” 

“Not a word. I couldn’t stand it. I’m proud of 
your husband,” he turned to Margaret, “because, 
though he was a student of mine, I can’t honestly 
say he ever learned a single thing from me.” Barry 
turned back to Kent. ‘You will find in time that 
nobody on earth can bore you like the solemn soul 
who tells you that all he is he owes to your in- 
struction. ‘The minute anybody tells me that, I 
always know he isn’t anything. I refuse to shoul- 
der the responsibility. The students I like to re- 
member are those who plainly didn’t believe a word 
I said, who merely snatched something from me 
when they thought I wasn’t looking. If it proves 
later that they got away with their loot, I think well 
of them, and of myself for not interfering. By the 
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way, Mrs. Morrow, you were never a student of 
mine.” 

“TI thought I could keep from learning anything 
as well outside the class as in it.” 

Barry laughed aloud. ‘My paradox collapses. 
You go one step beyond me, and I see now that I 
have always stopped too soon. Morrow, no man 
has a right to have so shrewd a wife.” 

“No man,” Kent boasted, “knows that better 
than I.” 

He steadied himself to keep from throwing a 
fond glance at Margaret. It had been, he could 
see, with an effort that she had replied so spiritedly 
to Barry, and she recovered her demure balance with 
traces of self-consciousness still about her. Her 
vivid cheeks were even more vivid than usual, and 
her straightforward gaze fluttered. 

“Please, Mrs. Morrow,” Barry said, “tell me 
something more about teaching. I suspect you have 
a clew that may be valuable.” 

“But if you learned anything, I’d have to think 
less of you.” 

“T believe I’m caught in a dilemma. Still, it 
might not matter if I never confessed to learning 
anything. Try me with one general opinion on the 
subject, and I’ll be content with that.” 
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Margaret hesitated. An unmistakable flush col- 
ored her face. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, “that I haven’t many gen- 
eral opinions.” 

Barry was quick to realize that she for some rea- 
son did not want to be pressed. ‘‘General opinions 
aren’t much good, are they? I suspect them, cer- 
tainly.” 

Kent could not have said that there was con- 
descension in Barry’s tone, but neither could he 
avoid chagrin at the guess that Barry had seen 
the necessity of tempering his speech to Margaret’s 
speechlessness. His own experience with his wife 
had been such a train of glittering surprises that he 
felt suddenly let down when she thus failed to rise 
to an occasion, however unimportant in itself. He 
wished to come to her rescue. At the same time, 
he felt that he must not betray his motive. 

“My wife,” he said, “has, I suppose, less use for 
general opinions than any other person living.” 

Perhaps because Kent had never thought of this 
before, and had indeed leapt hastily at his state- 
ment, it had to him a hollow sound. If Barry felt 
the same thing, he at least did not show any sign, 
but Margaret was stung as by an invisible flick of 
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kindness. Characteristically, she resorted to action 
to cover her disquiet. 

“Suppose I make some coffee,” she said, spring- 
ing up, “while you generalize.” 

On her feet, Kent noted, she was perfectly herself 
again. She left the room with light steps, in which 
he feared there was an accent of relief. When, 
however, she called him to carry in the tray with 
its silver urn and fragile cups, she greeted him with 
eyes in which he thought he saw no disquiet left. 

“Don’t you like Barry?” he asked her. 

“Fe’s grand,” she told him with soft emphasis. 

Kent marveled again at the play of her hands 
among the cups, hands always swift and light, and 
yet firm and strong. Nevertheless, he could detect 
a mocd in them. Whereas in her most blooming 
moods her hands were almost luminous, pink at the 
warm finger-tips, now they were pale, slightly tense. 
Once or twice he saw her wrist stiffen, and he caught 
her, later, clenching her hand on the arm of her 
chair. To spare her, he tried to draw Barry’s at- 
tention to himself. 

“You were just saying,” Kent reminded Barry, 
“that the great trial of philosophers is language.” 

“Yes. They are embedded in words. I don’t 
mean merely the terms of logic and of the schools, 
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I mean words at large. Take the problem of free 
will, for instance. Nobody knows whether men 
are machines or not. All reasoning says they are; 
all experience is said to deny it. But does ex- 
perience deny it? Don’t we often enough feel that 
we really haven’t any more power to choose be- 
tween courses than an engine in an automobile 
has when it comes to a fork in the road? It may 
be only that human language was invented by beings 
who believed that choice exists. By the time any 
genuine skeptic was born, his ancestors had already 
made a vocabulary for him, and it was too late for 
him to start over again. He had to talk about 
choosing between high and low, between good and 
evil. To put the language of determination into 
vogue would have been as difficult as to thrust the 
race back to the point when it decided, or had the 
matter decided for it, to walk and not to fly. So 
what can your poor philosopher do? He inherits a 
strait-jacket, and if he tries to take it off, no one 
among his strait-jacketed kind recognizes him. 
Poor philosopher!” 

Kent, though he agreed with Barry, spoke a de- 
fensive word for philosophy. The argument skir- 
mished over many fields. Barry closed it. 

“There'll never be any end to this,” he said, “so 
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we might as well stop here. It’s time for honest citi- 
zens to go to bed. I’m afraid, Mrs. Morrow, I’ve 
kept you up too long as it is.” 

Margaret cheerfully demurred, but Barry took 
himself off without the usual struggles of a linger- 
ing caller. Kent came back from the door 
exultant. 

“Another conquest, Margaret. Hang a fresh 
scalp on your belt.” 

“Oh, Kent! Do you think he liked me?” 

“He adored you. He’d better. I don’t see how 
you can always be so beautiful. I wonder if it isn’t 
your moral duty to have an off day now and then.” 

An embrace brought them to agreement on this 
point of morals. 


II 


But Kent, drifting across the delicious border- 
land of sleep a half-hour later, became aware that 
Margaret was trembling. 

“Why, Margaret, what’s the matter?” 

He could feel her muscles tighten in her attempt 
to check her trembling, but she trembled the harder 
for her attempt. When he drew her to him it was 
as if he held a shaken statue. Her arms were 
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pressed close against her young breasts and her 
hands clutched at her throat. Kent grew frightened. 

“Margaret, Margaret, what’s the matter? Wait, 
T’ll turn on the light.” 

Though she was shaking all over, she managed 
specifically to shake her head at his suggestion. 
Desperate, he sought to pull her hands away from 
her throat. She threw one of her arms around 
him. The strength of her grasp seemed frantic. 
Still she did not speak, but lay wrenched by this 
inexplicable trembling. Kent was nearly frantic 
himself before he perceived a gradual relaxation 
of the rigor which had overcome her. 

“Ts it something I have done? I should never 
have let Barry keep you up so late.” 

Again she shook her head. Sobs began to run 
through her, further breaking up the ice of her 
convulsion. It seemed to Kent that the surface 
of her body was softening, but that deeper within 
she was still frozen. He drew her closer to him, 
involuntarily seeking to warm her with whatever 
comfort there might be in his ardent tenderness. 
But there was still a reserve, almost a resistance, in 
her yielding. 

“Please don’t be angry with me,” he said. “If 
I’ve done anything to hurt you, I didn’t mean it. I 
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you.” 

His appeal brought a few stifled words from 
her. “It isn’t anything you’ve done.” Her voice 
was hoarse with the strain of her shuddering. 

“Then can’t you tell me and let me help you?” 

Again her voice was hoarse. “I was so stupid.” 

Instantly Kent knew that she had perceived 
in him those moments of chagrin over her lack of 
readiness. But he did not admit that he under- 
stood her. | 

“When? You’ve never been stupid.” 

Kent had still to learn that he could not lie to 
Margaret, at a time like this, with any chance of 
deceiving her. His words went past her as if they 
had never been spoken. 

“TI was so stupid. You were ashamed of me.” 

“Ashamed! I’m prouder of you than anybody 
else is of anything else in the whole world. You 
aren’t just beautiful to me; you are beauty. . You 
aren’t just charming; you are charm. How can you 
_say so horrible a thing?” 

She no longer resisted him, but not all the reserve 
had gone out of her yielding to his embrace. 

“Ves, you were ashamed of me. Not much, but 
a little. And I don’t blame you. I was ashamed 
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of myself. I always am when I talk with clever 
people. I can’t, I can’t—” 

Kent waited, but her words had stopped again. 
Once more her hands went back to her throat, tear- 
ing at it. 

“Can’t what?” 

“I can’t—” Her sentence died before it was 
born. Suddenly she began to shiver again. She 
turned from him, first burying her face in her 
hands, then beating them in the air beside her 
cheeks. 

In the worst fear there is the germ of anger. 
Kent spoke sternly. ‘Margaret, you must tell me 
what it is you want to say. It can’t be so difficult 
as you make out. You don’t need to hide any- 
thing from me.” 

She had to force her words out, as if each one were 
barbed and buried in her flesh. “I don’t want to 
hide anything from you. I want you to know all 
there is in me. But I can’t put myself into words. 
I’m not made of words.” 

Kent’s sternness had gone. “I shouldn’t love you 
if you were made of words. You don’t need words 
to be a thousand times more interesting than Barry.” 

“Of course I know it doesn’t matter whether I 
could talk to him or not. But when I couldn’t, and 
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I felt that you were disappointed in me, I got to 
wondering whether I could talk to you. All I ever 
say is just little things. I’ve never really told you 
about myself. The lovely things you believe about 
me are the things you’ve said. Not half of them 
are true, though I wish they were. And I don’t 
want you to find out without my telling you. But 
how can I? There’s nothing but words to tell 
you with, and I can’t find words, except for things 
that aren’t important. Yet I do have thoughts and 
feelings that are important, at least to me. They 
are me. Words are something altogether different. 
When I try to fit them to my thoughts and feelings, 
they never fit. I don’t recognize myself at all in 
what I say. So how can you recognize me?” 
Something in her broke up and she flung herself 
upon him in a whirlwind of sobbing. Silent, he tried 
to meet her with an embrace as eloquent as hers. 
Sobs spaced her words as she went on. “I can’t 
even tell you how much I love you. If I say I be- 
long to you, absolutely, that isn’t what I mean to 
say. What I mean is that when you are away from 
me, I seem to stand still inside. As soon as I know 
you will soon be back, I almost stop breathing. I 
feel not only quiet inside, but empty, too. Every 
time I wonder. I didn’t know I could be so empty. 
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The emptiness is bigger than I am. Then you come, 
and all of a sudden I am full again. And noisy, I 
suppose. It’s my love singing to you.” Her sobs 
had become easier. 

“T’ve heard that singing,” said Kent. ‘“Mar- 
garet, my love!” 

“The reason I’m trying so hard to explain it to 
you is that I can’t bear to have misunderstanding 
or ignorance between us. People are far apart. But 
I don’t think I even exist except in you. Sometimes 
I remember how short a life we can expect together. 
We'll get old, and perhaps we sha’n’t love each other 
any more.” Kent protested with fierce arms, but 
she continued. ‘At any rate, one of us will die 
before the other. And we’ll both die. Then there 
won’t be love for us. There won’t be life. Every- 
thing will be gone, and we can’t even know whether 
it was used or wasted. Don’t you see, we’ve got to 
hold on to every second. When I think of that, the 
hours seem to go by so fast I can’t count them. 
Every hour robs me of a little more of you. And I 
can’t even speak truly across from me to you, to 
tell you how close I am.” Her voice faded, and she 
lay limp against Kent’s breast. 

How could he tell her that all he had ever said 
about his love seemed to him trivial compared to 
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this desperate opening of her heart? She had taken 
the substance out of words for him. The hot 
phrases which strove to reach his lips looked, as he 
shaped them, dim and cold. He was as powerless 
to communicate with her as she had thought she 
was with him. He guessed, however, that she was 
exhausted, and would be glad of silence. He waited 
for her to break it. 

“Kent,” she whispered finally, “do you love me?” 

“T love you, love you, love you.” 

“And I love you.” 

They clung together in a hushed rapture. Then 
Margaret resolutely sat up. 

“We knew that before, didn’t we? I’m sorry I 
was so foolish. Tomorrow I’ll be all right again.” 

As resolutely she lay down once more, curled into 
the knot, always hitherto laughable to Kent, in 
which she slept, and dropped into the slumber of 
exhaustion. 

Kent was still throbbingly awake. His remorse 
for the share he had had in her pain was lost in his 
larger remorse at the discovery that he had under- 
stood her so little. Her traits of gayety and au- 
dacity he had thought of as coming from a light 
heart, untroubled because untouched by the darker 
moods which are the ghosts of speculative minds. 
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He had even praised her, in language which it was 
bitter to remember, for her gift of walking the sun- 
lit earth unhaunted. She had had to rend her 
bosom to make him see, and she had had to rend it, 
he told himself, because he had been so blind. He 
had been blind to anything less than a fiery revela- 
tion. What ignorant injustice he had done her by 
imagining, with whatever intended tribute to her, 
that she knew less of the pit than he! He could 
have analyzed the dread of death out of which grows 
the ecstasy of life, and he could have named the 
ages and peoples which have experienced it most 
acutely. But Margaret had that dread woven in 
the very tissue of her subtle flesh, tormenting her 
to ecstasy. Without a knowledge of this thing, all 
the things he knew about her were meaningless. 
In the light which had broken over him, he must go 
back again to the beginning. One glimpse had hum- 
bled him. 

Humbled, and yet lifted him, too. Margaret, 
thus taking on an intenser reality, had also become 
a more glowing symbol. His imagination, centered 
in her with a fresh devotion, radiated to a wider cir- 
cumference than ever. Must there not have been 
Greek girls, Chrysis or Heliodora or Rhodope, who 
had shivered at the black night which awaited them 
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and had therefore high-heartedly abandoned them- 
selves to wind and surf, gold sun and silver moon, 
laughter and joy and love? Was not Margaret of 
that wild, sweet crew? The field of Kent’s imagi- 
nation was peopled with them and their kind. They 
came marching, in a radiant procession, down from 
the remote time when the courage of gayety was 
born. Each of them believed she moved only from 
darkness to darkness, but while her day blossomed, 
she blossomed with it, face upraised, arms outflung, 
feet lightly dancing, throat melodious with rapture 
and pity. For each, Kent realized, there might be 
a burning noon, a drooping twilight, but so was there 
amorning. What he saw was a procession of morn- 
ings. Not even the darkest midnight could undo 
this glory. The mornings of the world stretched 
down from the distant prime to Margaret, lying 
warm and fragrant by his side. 


7. His Father in Him 


I 


Only the sun, the milkman, and Kent were up and 
out. The sun, broad and ruddy in a fine April, 
had lighted the day without yet warming it. What 
warmth there was in the air might have been left 
over from the day before, but around the red disk of 
the sun there was a flickering edge of red and yellow 
fire which promised an early increase of heat. The 
milkman, hurrying from house to house, took along 
the street the cheerful clink of his bottles in their 
wire basket, and in a cheerful voice now and then 
urged his horse, making its way undriven down the 
middle of the pavement, to keep up with him. Kent 
tasted the new day with delight. He felt, though 
he did not bother to give his feelings the sharper 
outlines of thought, the sensation which dawn had 
aroused in him ever since he could remember. Per- 
haps it came from nothing but the thrilling conflict 
of heat and cold against his skin. Perhaps it was 
largely colored by memories of his childish awe at 
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the huge, peeping face of the sun. Perhaps it was 
some ancestral consciousness of triumph over an- 
other night, or some mechanical consciousness of 
cells renewed by sleep. Whatever its elements, his 
sensation was clear and simple. Tingling with con- 
fidence, he slowly filled his lungs and drew peace 
in, as if he had hungrily sought the dawn and kissed 
it. 

That hunger had awakened him, not to a muddled 
twilight between sleep and waking, but to a swift 
resolve. He would get up and spade his garden. 
Yet his impulse was less deliberate than a resolve. 
Even as he rose, his fingers curved in imagination 
over the handle of his spading-fork. Already he 
could feel the fork’s steel shoulder with the hollow 
of his foot. Before his eyes, as he dressed, the 
weather-beaten winter crust of the soil broke into 
pieces and turned over, black with vegetable mold. 
A cool, rich smell from the earth dilated his nostrils. 
His whole body ached for the task, and his mind 
ran forward eagerly to the pleasant fatigue which in 
the end would crown these satisfactions. 

The reality was not so pure as the impulse. When 
he went to look for his fork, it was not in the place 
where he believed he had left it, but was tucked 
away among odds and ends in the cellar, and the 
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dust which it had gathered was disagreeable to his 
palms. Moreover, the garden was by no means 
so ready to be spaded as he had gradually come, 
through seeing it every day, to think it. The mulch, 
spread upon the surface in October, was much of it 
still unrotted. Tough wisps of straw had resisted 
half a year’s rain and snow. The remains of the 
past season’s crop lay about in annoying uncomeli- 
ness; stringy vines of peas, soggy stems of cabbages, 
hard stalks of corn. Kent discovered, under a pile 
of mulch, even a dried, woody squash which had 
somehow eluded him. He found it necessary to go 
back for a rake, and to clean off the whole plot. 
Then, when finally he began his real task, his ardor 
was frustrated by many little disappointments. His 
fork, instead of sinking squarely into the ground, 
kept turning awkwardly to one side or the other. 
When he lifted it, roots would frequently tug at it, 
and spill the forkful. The soil seemed heavy and 
lifeless. Before he had dug fifteen minutes he felt 
twinges of exasperation. His spine already pro- 
tested against the unfamiliar position and strain. 
He breathed more rapidly, rather because of his 
exasperation than because of his efforts. 

And yet Kent was far from being as impatient as 
he would have been a few years earlier. From the 
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back of his memory the same experience came for- 
ward and matched itself with the new example. The 
likeness of the two suggested to him, as he dug, 
an idea. He saw that he had, during a winter’s 
abstinence from his garden, unduly refined his no- 
tion of it. He had forgotten the items of sheer bulk 
and weight; he had forgotten the item of what a 
man must call obtuseness in Nature. For Nature, 
after all, is full of resistance to the planning will. 
Whoever deals habitually with these obstinate mat- 
ters at first hand does not lose sight of them; but 
whoever withdraws from them soon slips into il- 
lusion. He comes to think of Nature as more plastic 
to the hand than she is. When spring returns, he 
tells himself, he will spade his garden, and in his 
imagination he carries out his plan. Because he can 
do this so glibly, he does it, it may be, many times, 
each time more glibly than the last. Then when 
spring indeed returns, and he actually thrusts his 
spade into the soil, the soil is still the same, but he 
is not, and the contrast startles him. Kent perceived 
that what he had now first realized in definite terms 
was a kind of parable, accurately enough fitted to 
the case of all who keep too much within four walls, 
whether as poets sugaring-off rustic ways of life to 
pastorals or as legislators trimming the paths of be- 
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havior too neatly or as mere spectators in general 
sentimentalizing the robust joys of toil. 

For his part, Kent was glad that he had not 
yielded to the temptation to be forever sedentary. 
He straightened up and regarded his domain. It was 
a small one, but it was, to his taste, complete. The 
gray stucco house, with its roof of green tiles and 
its casement windows, stood close to the street with 
only a narrow rim of lawn and a close-knit hedge 
between them, in order that the garden at the back 
might be more ample. On this side the dining-room 
looked out, toward the south. On this side there 
was a door to Kent’s study, from which he could step 
to a brick-paved terrace. Another hedge shut off 
the vegetable garden. In an angle of the house was 
a flower bed given every year to massed annuals, 
and along the garden hedge ran a narrow bed in 
which the roots of perennials were already stirring. 
Elsewhere only shrubs broke the trim squareness 
of the turf. The three fruit trees, the pear, the 
cherry, and the plum, were too young to have made 
much growth, but the shrubs had been forced by 
four long, warm summers and the black soil about 
their roots to an exuberance which would soon drench 
the garden with leaves. Kent stuck his fork into the 
ground and walked from shrub to shrub, examining 
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the buds. He picked up a piece of torn paper that 
had blown and lodged beneath one of them. With 
his foot he settled a brick that had been loosened in 
the terrace. 


II 


A voice shouted to him from an upstairs window. 
“Father, I want to come where you are.” 

He looked up into a small face pink with sleep. 
Margery’s soft hair was tousled. Her blue eyes 
danced. She leaned excitedly out over the window- 
sill. 

“You can’t come,” said Kent, “because you 
haven’t any shoes on.” 

“T have too.” She modified her statement. “I 
have one on.” 

“The ground is too wet for girls with only one 
shoe.” 

“I’m putting on the other.” The small face dis- 
appeared. 

Shortly afterward it emerged from the study door. 
“Father, I wish you would lace my shoes.” 

“T’m busy.” 

“Tf you would lace my shoes, I would help you.” 

Kent came toward her, and Margery sat down ex- 
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pectantly on the door-sill. She kicked her feet so 
that her father could hardly run the frayed laces 
through the proper holes. 

“When you lace my shoes,” said Kent, “I always 
keep quiet.” 

“Don’t be silly, father. I don’t ever lace your 
shoes.” 

“And you don’t ever keep quiet, either.” 

Margery gave Kent the look which she always 
had in reserve for him when he chaffed her. Mar- 
garet insisted that the child had cajoled him from 
the cradle. 

“T want to ride on your back,” Margery an- 
nounced. 

“But I have a great many things to do.” 

“Then [ll be very quiet on your back while you 
do the things.” 

Kent swung her to his shoulders, settled her in 
place, and took a foot in each hand as he moved off. 
She drummed her heels against his chest. She 
rumpled his hair and steadied herself by clutching 
it. He went on with his minute investigation of his 
domain, talking to her as he went. Questions flowed 
from her. 

“When will it snow again?” she asked him. 

“Oh, not for a long time. It’s spring now.” 
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“What is spring?” 

Kent hunted for words which could describe the 
season for her. She was constantly asking about 
terms which were difficult to render in the language 
of her experience. Though she always insisted upon 
absolute lucidity, step by step, Kent could never be 
sure at the time whether or not she was following 
him. She would let her gaze wander, as if attentive 
to something else, but would bring him up short if 
he grew inattentive to her. It seemed to him that 
he always used too many words. Perhaps there was, 
if only he knew how to find it, some directer way of 
communication between them than he ordinarily 
found. So far as he could see, however, she was not 
bored by his profusion of words. She caught his 
meanings, apparently without the slightest effort, 
and she never forgot an explanation. Like a seed 
in the ground, she took what she wanted, oblivious 
- to everything besides. 

Now, as he elaborated his definition of spring, she 
suddenly saw her reflection in a window as they 
passed close to it. 

“Hello,” she burst out, “there I am. I’m taller 
than you are, father.” 

Kent glanced in the direction in which he felt her 
swaying. Perched upon him, she looked surprisingly 
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small, in view of the weight which he had begun to 
notice upon his shoulder muscles. Yet her smallness 
was not what chiefly struck him. Rather, it was the 
stoop into which he had fallen while he carried her. 
The angle reminded him of something which for an 
instant he could not identify. In the next instant 
he knew he had recognized the slight habitual stoop 
of his father’s shoulders. Instinctively he straight- 
ened up, but the new position, with Margery where 
she sat, was uncomfortable, and he resumed the 
other. 

On so casual an excuse, a fresh idea flooded his 
mind. He perfectly remembered how, when he, like 
Margery, was five, he had ridden upon his father’s 
back. The image brought to his recollection some- 
thing which Dr. Morrow had once said to him. “I 
must ‘have carried you miles, Kent, when you were 
little. You could always walk anywhere we went 
together, but you were always too tired to walk 
back—or said you were.” His father had chuckled 
affectionately at the reminiscence, but to Kent it 
had not meant anything in particular. Now the 
reminiscence had become alive for him. He no 
longer tried, vainly, to imagine himself back into 
the place of himself at five. Instead, he naturally 
imagined himself back into the place of his father. 
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He knew with what pleasure in that child’s craft the 
man had yielded to the child’s insistence. He knew 
what warmth there had been in the pressure of those 
plump, restless thighs. He knew that even the grow- 
ing burden had brought a kind of satisfaction. Kent 
poked among his instincts to learn why this thing 
was so satisfying. There was, of course, a flattered 
gratification in the child’s trust, which the man rue- 
fully knew would not long survive much knowledge 
of the world. There was a flicker of pride, dis- 
missed as ridiculous even before it was clearly 
noted, in being able so easily to meet the physical 
demand. But beyond either flying sentiment, per- 
haps including both of them, was the more general, 
more complex impulse which leads a father to as- 
sume the task of caring for his child without either 
the elevation of joy or the long face of duty. Doubt- 
less it was largely example and habit. For all that, it 
was mysterious, fruitful, and compensating. 

“T don’t call this working,” Margery announced. 

“T’m just looking around to see what there is to 
do.” 

“Tt makes me tired to look around so long. I wish 
I could get down.” 

Kent lowered her to the ground and, while she 
began to race back and forth across the lawn in 
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sheer excess of morning vitality, took himself again 
to his spading-fork. The interruption, he found, 
had brought him his second wind. He no longer 
resented the stubborn earth and the turning of the 
fork in his hand. When his eye compared the broad 
space ahead of him with the narrow one behind, he 
did not now have the brief mood of hopelessness 
which he had had at first. Instead, he settled to the 
dogged pace which is the true rhythm of labor. 
Once more the thought of his father came back to 
Kent. He remembered a day when, at twelve or 
thereabouts, he had been set to cut the thistles out 
of a close-bitten pasture. He had started with a 
flourish, assailing each prickly weed with a vigorous 
sweep of his sharp hoe. But almost at once 
he had been overwhelmed by the size of his under- 
taking. For every thistle he had laid low, there 
were thousands left. Beginning in a corner of the 
pasture, he had cleared a small triangle. That done, 
he had hesitated how to go further. No obvious 
design had suggested itself to him. He had stepped 
beyond his triangle to cut down this and that tall 
plant which invited the blade, and had straightway 
been lost in a wilderness of thistles. It had come 
over him that surely he was not meant to cut them 
all. That was beyond the reach of expectation. 
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Born of a wish, the thought had speedily become a 
conviction, and Kent had strayed through the pas- 
ture, slashing at the eminent victims of his impulse 
as he chanced upon them. In an hour or so he had 
regarded his task as done. When, later, he had 
learned that his father had expected him to cut every 
thistle, Kent had been genuinely astonished. ‘Not 
all of them?” he had asked. ‘Why, that would take 
forever.” “Yes, all of them,” Dr. Morrow had in- 
sisted. “And it won’t take so long if you keep at 
it.” Remembering the episode today, Kent per- 
ceived that it had been a decisive step in his ex- 
perience. With such painstaking thoroughness, he 
had realized, grown men work. 

It was true that on that other day he had by no 
means overcome his resentment or got his second 
wind. All that day, and the day following, he had 
gone on with his chopping, and all of both days he 
had hated the enterprise, except during certain in- 
tervals in which he had forgotten its gross bulk and 
had focused his imagination upon some natural 
division of the pasture small enough to be under- 
taken in a single wave of enthusiasm. Between 
these intervals he had sulked or resisted at every 
step. His fate had seemed monstrous. Why was it 
that such discontented moods now seldom worried 
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him? It must be that his imagination had grown 
and could stretch itself over a wider span. What 
was more important, the command to enter upon a 
task like this spading came not from some one else, 
but from within himself. Therein lay the essential 
difference. Odd jobs were tiresome chores only 
when they were assigned by a will outside the doer’s. 
Kent suddenly wondered if there were not an age of 
chores, an age at which they came to seem a posi- 
tive satisfaction. It was a singular irony, he re- 
flected, that chores were so often given to children, 
who hated them. It was an irony no less singular 
that these same children, having outgrown compul- 
sion, were so likely to find themselves absorbed in 
what, though it had once been their work, had be- 
come their play. How relative those terms work and 
play really were! Parents and children would never 
in the world agree concerning them. 

“Margery,” he called. 

Margery came running and burst through the 
new-leaved hedge. 

“Don’t you want to pick up all the little sticks 
in the grass around the garden and put them in that 
pile of trash? As soon as it’s dry I’ll make a bon- 
fire.’ 


The dancing flame in Margery’s face drifted away. 
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“You know you said you’d help me if I tied your 
shoes for you.” 

She brightened again, picked up a stick at her 
feet, and ran with it to the trash pile. So with a 
second, and a third. Then she paused and surveyed 
the garden. 

“T’m helping you, aren’t I, father?” 

“Yes, that’s fine. Now bring the rest of them.” 

“You mean every single stick?” 

“Every one.” 

She made half-a-dozen turns back and forth. 
Then she caught sight of an angle worm wriggling 
its way into a clod. She went down on all fours 
to watch it, her gold hair falling about her cheeks. 
She made a daring pass and touched the creature 
with the end of one small finger. 

“Worms are cold,” she announced. 

“How about picking up some more sticks?” 

“But there are such a lot of them. I’m tired 
of picking up sticks. I don’t think it’s very in- 
teresting.” 

History, Kent thought, does repeat itself. He did 
not urge her, and in a moment she was again at what- 
ever occupation had enthralled her. He peeped over 
the hedge to find out what it was. She was labori- 
ously pounding one brick-bat against another and 
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spreading the resultant dust neatly over the door- 
stone. 


Til 


Though he smiled to himself at her notion of what 
was work and what was play, Kent said nothing. 
He might remember enough of his own childish im- 
pulses to understand her, but it was easier for him, 
as before, to imagine himself backward into his 
father’s state of mind than to imagine himself for- 
ward into the child’s. Something had happened to 
him unawares. Ever since Margery’s birth Kent 
had refused, he said, to take himself solemnly as 
a father. If a child isn’t fun, he had once told a 
baffled aunt, it isn’t anything. Margery and he had 
been gay companions. They had talked together 
on what he thought were equal terms. They had 
played pranks on each other. She ran in and out of 
his study when she liked and trailed him about the 
university with undisturbed if shy confidence. And 
yet here lay an impassable gulf between them. Even 
while he was vainly thinking of her and him as in 
some miraculous way coevals, time had been work- 
ing upon him. People talked of children as spring- 
ing from the bodies of their parents and leaving the 
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rent carcasses behind. Surely the image was nearly 
as accurate when reversed. The seed of the father 
is in the son, Kent mused. It nourishes itself upon 
the soil of youth, gradually grows stronger, and in 
the end breaks the shell and casts it aside. No one 
can say whether the individual who remains is more 
thoroughly son or father. By such subtle links the 
generations are bound one to another. It seemed to 
Kent that he had surprised Nature at one of the 
tricks by which she holds mankind to its narrow 
path. She had been working, as it were, behind his 
back, as she had worked behind the back of every 
maturing man since Adam. Most of them, he sup- 
posed, had become, in this sense, their fathers with- 
out noticing the change; at least he had never heard 
the observation made or found it set down in writ- 
ing. But he had, quite by accident, peeped over his 
shoulder and had detected the trick. He doubted 
that he could ever feel quite himself again. 
Meanwhile, a cloud of facts added weight to his 
discovery. He realized that he no longer ran unless 
he had to, but preferred to walk, and to walk more 
slowly than he used to do. He could sit now for a 
long time without growing restive. Conversation 
was very nearly enough amusement for him. 
Whereas once the stir of action had been his normal 
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state, observation his vacation, he had come to the 
point at which observation seemed his custom, and 
action of the old unquiet sort a kind of outburst, 
salutary and purgative but somehow spasmodic. 
And there were more definite matters which recalled 
his father. Kent liked to step out of doors before 
going to bed and to scan the stars with a weather 
eye. Several times lately he had awaked before 
dawn, not because he had a troubled mind but be- 
cause he had apparently slept enough. He liked food 
he had once disliked; turnips and parsnips, green 
peas and lettuce. The bitterness of chicory and of 
beer had become pleasant to him. Little defects of 
manners no longer worried him in others as they had 
once done. He could, on a visit to Charity, talk for 
a long time to some old friend without once noticing 
his slipshod grammar. The university, Kent had 
learned, was simply Charity a little better educated. 
The same types of human beings existed in both. 
Thus more catholic, like his father, Kent had in 
other respects grown more fastidious, no less like 
his father. He had ceased to care for roughing it. 
Punctuality interested him. He was vexed with 
persons who did not pay their debts. Not all his 
philosophic dread of habits had been able to keep 
him from forming several of his own. Or perhaps 
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they were merely his father’s, grown irresistibly 
upon him, bringing patience with them. 

Margaret opened the door. As she opened it, 
Margery, sitting in the doorway, rolled backward 
over the threshold under her mother’s feet. Mar- 
garet pounced upon her. 

“Who is this dirty little beggar crawling into my 
house before breakfast?” 

“Tt isn’t a beggar. It’s Margery.” 

“T don’t believe it. I saw Margery just a little 
while ago, and she was a clean girl, in a new dress. 
This is some dirty little beggar, I tell you.” 

“No, mother,” screamed Margery, delighted and 
yet agreeably afraid. “This is Margery. Don’t 
you really know me?” 

“Why, I believe I do. Come here and let me see 
if you still have the same face.” Margaret tweaked 
the small nose. “This looks like Margery’s nose.” 
She pulled down the small chin and parted the red 
lips. ‘Some of these teeth are the same.” She 
knelt and held the child off at arm’s length. “Eyes, 
ears, hair—it is my baby after all.” 

Margery leapt upon her mother with such joy that 
the two nearly tumbled over. Kent, from across 
the garden hedge, watched them at their play. 
Black hair and gold hair seemed the same age. 
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Margaret rose swiftly and tossed the child kick- 
ing over her shoulder. “Come to breakfast, Kent,” 
she called. “Hurry, or Margery and I will eat it 
all.” 

Kent was hungry. He remembered that his father 
preferred breakfast to any other meal. 


8. Walled Roads 


i 


Mel, back from New York for a clipped week at 
Charity, had dined with Kent and Margaret in 
Burgoyne. Somehow he dwarfed the small house. 
It was not that he himself seemed greatly to have 
changed, though his clothes had the look of Man- 
hattan, and though with it went the alert imper- 
turbability which is bred on that thriving island. 
Instead, the house seemed to have changed. Mel 
had taken it in with such swift glances, and had 
comprehended so readily whatever was pointed out 
to him as new since he had last been there, that 
Kent, perceiving how little these things meant to 
Mel, wondered whether they had not meant too 
much to him. He had caught himself checking one 
or two expansive gestures and had flushed inwardly 
on the brink of a temptation, now and then, to be 
complacent. 

As they left the table, Margaret spoke to Mar- 
gery. “Say good night, Margery, and run along 
to bed.” 
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Kent could see reluctance in every muscle of the 
child, but he saw also the decision with which she 
mastered it. Less than a second divided her first 
stiffening from her grave offer of her hand to Mel. 

“T have to go to bed at eight,” she said. “It was 
very interesting, what you told me about the ships.” 
She looked up at him with the single flash of her 
glowing eyes which was all that triumphed over her 
serene self-possession. 

Mel, who had half made a movement to lift her in 
his arms, only put out his hand. It was she who 
gave her face to be kissed. Then she went quietly 
up the stairs. Mel watched her past the landing. 

“God pity the young men when she grows up,” 
he said. “Let’s see, how old is she?” 

“Ten.” Kent thought for an instant of the stupid 
fathers who can never remember how old their chil- 
dren are. 

“Give her seven or eight years more,” Mel went 
on, “and she’ll have the world at her feet.” 

Kent would have liked to exchange a glance with 
Margaret. In the midst of his pride, however, he 
thought again of his small house. The world at 
Margery’s feet would be a narrow one. 

He led the way to his study. Margaret tucked 
herself into a corner of the sofa, one foot under her. 
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Kent brought cigars from a drawer of his desk. Mel 
smoked standing on the hearth with his back to the 
fire. His eyes restlessly swept the shelf-lined walls. 

“T read your book on Jefferson, Kent. It’s the 
best life of him I know.” 

“T worked hard enough on it. He’s a difficult man 
to understand.” 

“‘You’ve made him clearer to me than he ever was 
before. But there’s one thing about him which you 
don’t make clear.” 

“What’s that?” 

“How he got his idea of abstract justice.” 

“Well,” said Kent, “Jefferson lived in a philo- 
sophical age. People were likely then to have ab- 
stract ideas if they had any.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean where the idea came from be- 
fore his instinct made him accept it. Of course such 
ideas were common in Virginia during his youth. 
I agree with you that he didn’t need to go to France 
or to read French books to get them. But what was 
there in his nature which prepared him? Every 
man who reads or thinks is simply washed with 
ideas, like an island which the tide covers. But 
one idea takes root in you, and another takes root 
in me, because we are the different persons we are. 
There’s the mystery, as they call it, of character. 
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I know what Jefferson’s ideas were, especially since 
I’ve read your book, but I still want to know why 
he responded to those particular ones, when others 
looked as convincing to men who had been brought 
up very much as he had.” 

“You’re probably asking the historian to go fur- 
.ther than his business takes him. He has to begin 
with the axiom that men are different, just as he be- 
gins with the axiom that men exist at all. Why 
there should be men, or why they should be unlike 
each other, is a question that only theologians are 
cheeky enough to tackle.” 

Kent could not help feeling, with a mild stir, now, 
of complacency, that Mel had raised his objection 
with something of the hopeful ignorance of the 
amateur. 

“I agree with you again,” said Mel. “And yet 
I thought, as I was reading your book, that there 
must be some way of putting into words the quality 
in Jefferson which made him take to the idea that 
all men are equal, or at any rate created equal, and 
therefore naturally entitled to a kind of abstract 
justice, without much reference to their abilities. 
1 have decided that it was because he was money- 
blind.” 

“Money-blind?” 
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“Yes. Just as anothér man might have been color- 
blind. Whether or not Jefferson was born without 
a sense for money doesn’t matter. As he didn’t need 
the sense, because he didn’t need the money, he 
never developed the habit of distinguishing between 
wealth, which I claim is very bright in color, and 
poverty, which I claim is very drab. You develop 
the sense of distinction if you are poor. You don’t 
necessarily if you are rich. You may go on forever, 
seeing the whole mass of men as one gray tone. In 
that case, you are free to talk about equality, be- 
cause the differences don’t strike you. Yet all the 
time, there the differences are. You can’t deny them 
unless you are money-blind.” 

“But come, Mel, the distinction between having 
money and not having it isn’t the only distinction 
among men. There’s genius, for instance.” 

“Too exceptional to count when you generalize. 
Anyway, I’ve come to the conclusion that being a 
genius is merely being a person with a fixed idea. 
I mean, really fixed. A genius is so built that he 
can’t choose to do this or that, or be this or that. 
He’s one thing and nothing else.” 

“So’s an idiot.” 

“Yes, and they’re both extremes. Between those 
extremes you find the general run of human beings, 
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who can more or less choose. They all choose to 
get money if they can.” : 

As always in an argument with Mel, Kent began 
to see his friend’s points more clearly than his own. 
But he did not want to slip into a defensive attitude, 
as he felt himself doing. He carried the debate into 
personal territory. 

“This is what ten years in New York have done 
to you, Mel. You’ve swallowed the bait whole. I 
didn’t think you’d do it.” 

Mel shook his head impatiently. His dark eyes 
were fierce, though they were also quick and eager, 
turning now to Kent, now to Margaret. 

“T’ve learned what things are really important 
and what aren’t. It makes me sick to remember 
what rot I used to be told, and believed. Be good 
and you’ll be happy!” 

“Be rich and you'll be happy, then. Is that any 
truer?” 

“Who’s happy? Is anybody? Are you, Kent?” 

“Yes.” Kent realized that his answer was part 
of his argument. 

“Are you happy, Margaret?” 

“Most of the time.” She spoke softly. Kent 
guessed that she was more anxious to spare Mel 
than to state her case. 
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“Then you two are lucky. But you’re as excep- 
tional as two geniuses. In the long run, happiness 
doesn’t count, because there isn’t enough of it. I 
look for it everywhere I go, and I go for months 
without catching a glimpse of it. Most of the peo- 
ple who say they are happy are only pretending. 
Mind, I don’t doubt that you are. I only say 
you are two out of a million. And with those 
who are pretending, when you get down to the truth 
about them, they’re only dead. They’ve died 
quietly, and no one has come along yet to tell them 
whether they’re in heaven or in hell.” 

After Mel’s somber tones Kent’s cheerful ques- 
tion sounded, even to Kent, flat and thin. ‘What 
is the chief end of man?” 

“To survive. To keep his head above the slime 
that is always trying to drag him down.” 

“T don’t know why a man should want to keep his 
head above the slime, if he isn’t going to be happy, 
no matter what he does.” 

“He shouldn’t. But he does. It isn’t logical. It’s 
instinctive. As soon as a man’s instinct to survive 
deserts him, he dies. Barring accidents, that’s the 
only good reason for dying that I know. You lose 
your instinct, and your logic won’t keep you alive.” 
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“Vour logic,’ Margaret put in, “wouldn’t want 
to.” 

Mel stared at Margaret, as if she had suddenly 
appeared to him in an unexpected place. He went 
on, seeming to be strengthened by her agreement. 

“But that instinct to survive is so tough a thing 
that it drives you a long while after you have begun 
to question whether it is sound or not. You know 
you have itin you. That’s all there is to know about 
it. This talk about abstract justice and general 
equality is talk, and nothing more. It’s pretty 
words. It’s sweet moonshine. Millions of fools 
mumble it, but only to persuade themselves that the 
slime isn’t so bad as they actually know it is. And 
nobody’s power over the slime lasts forever. By and 
by the best man’s energy fails him. If he’s got 
money, and keeps it, it will build a tower for him 
to stand on while the slime swallows the other old 
men who haven’t such a tower. He may even bea 
able to get his money and build his tower before he 
is too old to depend upon it absolutely. Then he 
can relax on top of that tower of his. Possibly he 
can play there, listening to the slime lap and gnaw 
at the foundations.” 


“And realizing,” said Kent, “that his tower is 
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keeping him alive when he isn’t at all sure he wants 
to live.” 

“No. Realizing that he is living on something 
like his own terms. He isn’t sloshed back and forth 
in the slime, on the slime’s terms. Maybe I sound 
cruel. I don’t care. I ride to my office every day 
in the subway, so jammed in with pasty men and 
powdered women that you can’t tell which is which. 
If there were a single good wreck they’d all be jelly. 
And it wouldn’t matter. They’re all jelly now. The 
same in the evening going home. Gobs of slime 
wrapped up in separate packages by their tawdry 
clothes. Take off their clothes once, and they’d al! 
scramble into one greasy substance. Good God! 
What becomes of abstract justice then? If every- 
body let down, there’d never be anything but jelly. 
The few who can, have got to claw their way to the 
top. Id go in for justice if I thought it would do 
any good. I don’t think so, not for a minute. I 
think the whole business is mad. It’s insane. It 
may be wicked, for all I know. But until I’m mad 
myself, I’m not going to be sucked down, if I can 
help it.” 

As Mel talked, growing bitter with his own words, 
Kent felt sick, remembering another Mel whom he 
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had once known. At the same time, Kent’s fatal 
sympathy drew him within the contagion of Mel’s 
mood. Within that contagion the happiness of the 
small house seemed a sort of insolence, if not a sort 
of triviality. Yet Kent was not so drawn out of 
himself but that he could inquire in his mind as to 
the experience which had given Mel the wound un- 
mistakably throbbing behind his words. ‘The mere 
removal from Burgoyne to New York was surely not 
enough. There must be, Kent thought, some per- 
sonal disappointment, some hard frustration. He 
looked at Margaret to see whether she was listening 
to Mel’s voice or whether she was listening, as he 
could sometimes tell she was, to the mood of which 
the speaker’s voice was only the disguise. Kent 
could not be certain. He noticed that her free foot 
had stopped swinging and that her bright gaze was 
directed intently upon Mel’s face, but that she was 
withholding herself from full agreement. Kent had 
a sense that Margaret’s mind had gone to meet 
Mel’s half-way, while her will held its ground and 
her emotions drew back a pace. Kent would have 
expected her to disagree with Mel and yet to reach 
out with her emotions to comfort him in what she 
must know was his troubled state. 

She did, apparently, want to comfort him. “I 
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don’t think you'll be sucked down, Mel,” she said. 

“Not without a struggle,” he replied. “In any 
case, I’ll be sucked down alone.” 

Almost any other woman, Kent told himself, 
would have said something about a wife. Margaret 
simply smiled, neither questioningly nor knowingly. 

“I suppose you don’t believe,” she went on, “in 
compensations for the lack of money.” 

“T don’t believe in compensation for anything. 
Do you?” 

“Not really.” 

“Of course not. Nothing quite makes up for any- 
thing else. If it does, you didn’t want the other 
thing, but only something vaguely like it. Or you 
didn’t want either very hard. When you want a 
thing hard enough, the nearest substitute for it is 
an insult to your desire.” 

Again Kent tried to parry fire. ‘Poor Jacob, who 
served seven years for Rachel and then got put off 
with Leah.” 

“That seems to me,” said Mel, “one of the most 
ghastly stories in the world. I wonder the fellow 
didn’t murder his father-in-law. Of course, though, 
there was still Rachel in the future. But I don’t 
believe Leah was any compensation. She must have 
made Jacob want Rachel all the more. That was 
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probably the reason he went on collecting flocks 
and herds. In such a case what a man needs is 
something to take his mind away from his desire. 
I know a man like that in New York. He failed to 
get the girl he wanted. He’s never wanted any 
other. At first he was pretty desperate, but in time 
he found that he could forget her when he was mak- 
ing money. Of course I only guess at this, but I 
imagine he finds that money seems more real than 
anything else in the circumstances. You can count 
money. You can get your hands on it. It piles up, 
and every day you can see it growing. That divides 
your life into brief intervals, from one thousand 
dollars to the next, and you can always pass the 
time better when you take it in short lengths. 
Haven’t you noticed that a ride on a local train, 
stopping at every station, is less tedious than a ride 
on an express, with nothing to break the monotony? 
You don’t look ahead too far, and so you are ab- 
sorbed in the details of the trip. That’s the way 
with making money. I can’t see why nobody has 
ever pointed out such an obvious thing. And money 
is so cool and positive and concrete that it holds 
your memory, at least for some hours every day, 
away from the damned fire.” 

Less from Mel’s eyes, which kept coming back 
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to Margaret as he spoke, than from his whole tone 
and attitude, Kent knew before the speech was 
finished that this was no impersonal argument. He 
had not, of course, for an instant believed that Mel 
was talking about another than himself, as he 
claimed to be doing. In fact, Kent had at first 
smiled inwardly at the old device, always so trans- 
parent to all but those who use it. Yet the smile had 
not lived long enough to be born, for the next in- 
stant Kent guessed that the woman Mel referred 
to under this absurd pretense was Margaret. 


II 


Kent’s first response to his discovery was the in- 
credulousness with which imaginative men, who 
seem to themselves to have tried out every conceiv- 
able situation in their minds, greet any simple event 
which directly faces them. This thing of Mel’s 
being in love with Margaret was too simple to be 
true. As Kent’s numb incredulousness faded it 
left him shaken. There was chagrin that he had 
never detected the situation before. There was a 
rush of his memory to call up items which might 
confirm his overwhelming surmise. There was a 
flood of pity for Mel, thus denied what Kent was 
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sure only he himself could truly estimate. And pity 
was the last of these swift-following sensations 
which was merely pain. Close upon its heels came 
the leap and thrust and swift nausea of something 
indistinguishable from fear. 

That Kent, viewing this fear in any other man, 
would coolly have pointed out that it was quite ir- 
rational, made no difference. It was not in his rea- 
son that he suddenly grew fevered. It was in senti- 
ments more ancient than reason, in his vital tissue 
itself. Almost precisely thus, had the threat of death 
burst upon him in some peaceful moment, would his 
flesh have shuddered, involuntarily. Not quite thus, 
however. In the face of any menace to him alone he 
would in an instant have found all his nerves re- 
porting to his brain and some single plan of flight 
or defense forming within him. But his nerves did 
not reach into Margaret. Between him and her was 
a dull, impenetrable wall. His state might have 
been that of some confident man, startlingly threat- 
ened, who had found that his arms, hitherto always 
trustworthy, were now paralyzed and hung death- 
like at his sides. 

Rigid, though in a turmoil, Kent forced himself to 
look from Mel to Margaret and back again. Mar- 
garet no longer sat relaxed in the corner of her sofa 
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but had gradually changed her position, both feet 
on the floor, one elbow on her knee. Mel’s cigar 
had gone out. He stood with his hands clasped 
behind him, his shoulders slightly stooped, his face 
thrust forward. The curve of his brow and of his 
nose was a hawk’s, but he was a hawk caged. He 
did not keep his eyes fixed upon Margaret; he spoke 
as if he were speaking past her, expecting her to 
hear. Her eyes, however, never left Mel’s. She was 
listening with a steady, complete attention, without 
either strain or the play of uninvited comprehension 
on her features. Yet Kent could not help feeling 
that all the light of the drama shone upon the two 
and that he had slipped unnoticed into the wings. 

Mel could not, for more than a silent minute, in- 
terrupt his account of that mythical man behind 
whom he made his confession. “I think I under- 
stand this friend of mine, though I suppose he is 
a special case. You’re a reasonable being, Margaret. 
Do you understand him?” 

“T think I do, though I’m not sure it’s because I’m 
a reasonable being, as you say. I’m not sure that 
Iam.” Speaking about herself, she nevertheless had 
an air of careful detachment, as if she assumed that 
she did not belong in the full light of the scene. 

“No one on earth is more reasonable than you, 
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and you know it. You’d never set your heart on 
one thing and refuse all compensations if you didn’t 
get it.” 

“T can’t tell. There are so few things I’ve ever 
set my heart on.” 

Kent, speculating upon what those few things 
might be, seemed to himself to slip further from the 
lighted stage into the dusty shadows. 

“T can’t imagine your doing that,” Mel went on. 
There was both envious applause and a touch of 
accusation in his tone. “You’d have sense enough 
to take what you could get, and not worry over the 
rest.” 

“But that,” said Margaret, “is because I know 
that so few things are ever what we expect them to 
be. What difference does it make whether we get 
this or that thing we want? It can’t matter much 
one way or the other.” 

Never before had Kent seen Margaret open, to 
any one but him, a door into the crypt of that pro- 
found pessimism which he knew her secret spirit 
inhabited. It was a gesture hospitably answering 
the appeal which Mel had made to her. By 
the appeal and by the gesture a circle of ruthless 
magic seemed to Kent to have been drawn around 
his wife and his friend, Watching them across the 
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invisible barrier, he told himself in consternation 
that they more properly than he belonged within it. 
If any disposition matched Mel’s in singleness of 
aim, it was Margaret’s, though hers had always been 
as easy and lucid as Mel’s, it now appeared, was 
bitter and obsessive. Compared to them Kent felt 
dim, undetermined. What obscurely tormented him 
was the self-surrendering emotion which, though he 
did not know it, is the consequence of jealousy re- 
pressed and unrecognized. Margaret, his perverse 
conscience whispered to him, was more than he de- 
served. He had more than once said to her, in a 
mood which had never been entirely sincere, that he 
hated to see her wasted upon so unimportant a man 
as he was, and had always taken an odd delight, 
which he himself smiled at, in her teasing insistence 
that she had what she wanted. All that had been 
a pleasant mimicking of humility, a mild pain self- 
inflicted that he might have the satisfaction of relief. 
This pain was nothing like it. Within that ominous 
circle Margaret shone, to Kent’s eyes, with a radi- 
ance which genuinely humbled him. And beside her 
stood a man who glittered with success. Theirs was 
the affinity of tempers and deserts. 

The primitive possibilities of the situation did not 
trouble Kent. He felt within himself no blind rage 
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of possession driving him to spring between his wife 
and a threatening marauder. His perturbation never 
once took the clear shape of a thought, even of a 
fear, that Margaret could imaginably leave him for 
the man whose passion was thus revealed. Kent 
was no more enough of an altruist to feel that some- 
how he ought to give her up than he was enough of _ 
an egoist to feel that he was somehow warranted in 
rising into a frenzy over Mel’s disguised approach. 
But, being a victim of that humility toward Mar- 
garet which after a dozen years of marriage was still 
the index of his devotion, Kent saw in Mel the 
bringer to Margaret of worthier gifts than her hus- 
band had ever been able to bring. She for whom 
palaces might have been fit toys, he rhetorically but 
no less intensely thought, had had to be contented 
with this low cottage on an inland street. She who 
might naturally have adapted herself to the most 
stirring society had had no larger exercise for her 
powers than the tame university demanded. How 
could he have expected her to confine herself within 
these dimensions? How could he have expected her 
to be filled to the brim with the small affairs by 
which they lived? Yet that was what he had done, 
or at least that was what he had been responsible 
for. Because of his inconsiderable achievements, 
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she was nothing more than the wife of a provincial 
teacher. 

And that, Kent suddenly and overpoweringly real- 
ized, she would remain. Always heretofore he had 
cherished, without much analysis, the vague belief 
that somewhere ahead of him lay a turn of the road, 
a crest of the hill beyond which the large plans of 
his youth would come into their own. Now, without 
any sign that those plans had long been fading, he 
saw that they were dead. The thin air had them. 
He could hardly remember their rosy contours. Un- 
consciously he had matched his gifts with Mel’s; 
consciously he accepted his own defeat. He might 
think as clearly as Mel, but he lacked Mel’s stub- 
born resolution, Mel’s talent for feeling at home 
among events, Mel’s swiftness and audacity. He 
lacked, worst of all, any effective desire. ‘Though, 
testing himself, he tried to project his desire across 
the gulf which divided him from any splendid pros- 
perity, he could not do it. The other side of the 
gulf was an insubstantial mist with nothing to fix 
upon. On this side only could he have the sense of 
ground under his feet. To leap forward would be 
destruction. Moreover, he had not even the muscles 

for a leap. And here with him, in his unexciting 
nook, were Margaret, who with Mel might be on the 
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way to a great turn in the road or to a high crest 
of the hill, and Margery, who, Mel had said, would 
in a few years have the world at her feet. When he 
had said that, Kent had winced. Now he shriveled. 

All these recognitions and despairs had gone 
through his mind between Margaret’s last speech 
and Mel’s further comment. 

“Tt may not make any difference,” Mel went on, 
“to the damned callous universe whether we get a 
given thing we want. It makes a difference to us. 
Wanting it is the hunger that keeps us going. But 
hunger won’t keep us going unless we are fed.” 

“So we have learned to be omnivorous. All sorts 
ot food will do. Even the plain, respectable food 
of Burgoyne. Didn’t I give you a pretty good din- 
ner, Mel?’’ 

She slipped with one laughing question out of the 
circle of hot light which had blazed upon her. The 
circle vanished. Mel almost visibly shook himself 
as he put his mood away. 


TII 


Kent could not put his away so promptly as Mel 
seemed to do. Before it passed it left an image 
scorched in Kent’s memory. It was an image of 
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walled roads. Life was not a free plain, over which 
men might wander more or less as they decided. It 
was an infinite series of roads, parallel perhaps, but 
uncompromisingly walled one from another. You 
had no choice, though you might long think you 
had, because you were unaware of the high walls 
shutting you in. All the time you kept supposing 
that if you liked you could change to some other 
road. Then in an instant you saw the walls. You 
knew they had always been there. You knew they 
always would be there. And you saw that there were 
no openings from one road to another. All that you 
knew about the other roads you heard from the men 
and women walking in them, possibly urging you 
to join them or possibly promising in time to come 
to join you. Very likely some of the walkers would 
go on to their ends in the kind illusion that they 
could change whenever they made up their minds 
to do it. Very likely they were fortunate. Kent, 
however, understood himself well enough to know 
that he had not the gift of deliberate illusion. The 
walls of this scorching image would never fall down. 

When Mel had gone that evening, Kent first made 
an effort to say nothing to Margaret about his dis- 
covery, and then had to be content with an effort 


to speak disinterestedly. 
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“T never realized before that Mel was in love 
with you, Margaret.” 

“Why, what makes you realize it now?” 

Though he shivered as he spoke and listened, Kent 
none the less admired the level directness with which 
she answered him. She was not, he perceived, spar- 
ring for time with her question, but only asking that 
their theme be clearly grasped. 

“What he said about his friend in New York. 
You must have seen that he meant himself. Didn’t 
youre” 

“Yes.” No hesitation, no equivocation. 

“Did you ever know it before?” Kent was sur- 
prised that the words did not come thickly from his 
tongue. To his ears they seemed to reverberate in 
a deadened room. 

-“T guessed it a good while ago.” 

“How long?” 

“Well, that summer before we were married. It 
was pretty plain at the wedding, I thought.” 

“You never said anything about it.” 

“Mel never said anything about it to me. It was 
his secret. And of course I couldn’t be absolutely 
sure.” 

“It must have been that that made him decide 
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so suddenly to go to New York just before Margery 
was born.” 

“It may have been, but I doubt it. Mel was al- 
ways ambitious. He wouldn’t have been satisfied to 
stay on here.” 

“Oh, Margaret, have you been dissatisfied?” 

Margaret, who had been emptying the ash trays 
and puffing out the sofa cushions, straightened up 
suddenly and stared at Kent. What she saw in his 
face brought her to him, her arms around his neck. 

“Why, Kent, you weren’t worried? I never 
dreamed”—she strained him to her, then bent her 
head back to look into his eyes. 

“But you ought to have married Mel. You’d have 
had a chance to do all the things you want to do. 
I can’t give them to you. I’m not worth a damn. 
You know it. Wouldn’t you really have preferred 
Mel?” 

Her sweet, fresh body, pressed against his, 
thrilled him with reassurance. Her deep eyes con- 
firmed it. But all Margaret could say in words was: 
“Crazy! You know I shouldn’t have preferred Mel. 
You know I prefer you to anything or anybody. 
And,” here her tone changed, “I won’t have you 
say slighting things about my husband. He’s mine. 
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If slighting things have to be said about him, I'll 
say them ” 

Sensibly reassured and calm again, Kent, before 
he went to sleep, could not help wishing that some- 
thing miraculous could have been said between them 
to bridge the gulf of Margaret’s long silence about 
Mel’s love for her. Speech, Kent told himself again, 
was not her medium of communication. If what she 
felt could not be acted, it was difficult for others 
to get at. He was not sure he wanted her to be dif- 
ferent. He was sure he did not. He had words 
enough for two, or ten. And after all, words, if they 
had existed, would have been but a bridge. There 
was still the gulf. For nearly a dozen years, now, 
she had kept this astounding secret from him. She 
had conceived and borne a child and had never once 
spoken. The two had shared excitement and de- 
pression, triumph and failure, and her secret had 
never slipped. For the first time in all their lives 
together Kent saw Margaret as a person quite sepa- 
rate from him. He flushed and twisted in his bed 
at the thought that he had done what he would have 
been prompt enough to condemn in any other hus- 
band. He had more or less taken Margaret for 
granted. He had unreflectively regarded her as 
primarily his wife. It must have been some pos- 
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sessive instinct in him which had been shocked by 
Mel’s revelation. It must have been a very posses- 
sive instinct, or no such pain could have been left 
behind. There was no use denying the pain. It was 
not any longer what it had been in those irrational 
moments when an unwarranted fear had preposter- 
ously assailed him. Then he had suffered because 
he had had to imagine her as belonging to some one 
else. Now he suffered because he could not imagine 
her as belonging to him. But of course she did not 
belong to anybody. Nobody belonged to anybody. 
Only in a proverb could two become one flesh. Prov- 
erbs were not truth, only half-truth. The best a 
man and woman could do was to walk, Kent went 
back to his scorching image, along parallel roads. 
They could keep calling out to each other as they 
walked. They might even have so thin a dividing 
wall that they could whisper through it. But there 
was no denying the wall. To deny it was to live 
by an illusion. Loneliness was the rule of life. 
Loneliness was the rule of life. When a man was 
born he was always certain to have some one with 
him. When a man died he had to do the thing alone, 
no matter what useful or grieving spectators stood 
scrupulously by. Between those two events he had, 
sooner or later, to learn the lesson of loneliness. 
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There was no getting out of it. Well, Kent somberly 
reflected, there is a kind of consolation in mastering 
a lesson, no matter how little consolation there may 
be in the lesson itself. Endurance can grow into a 
habit. The best strength comes from understanding. 
Kent felt strong enough to live another forty years. 
He stretched himself to his full length. 


9. The Ninth Wave 


I 


Kent, opening letters in his study, glanced lazily 
at the head of one of them, read two sentences, leapt 
downward to the signature, ran through the letter 
with half-convinced astonishment, lifted his face, 
and shouted. 

“Margaret!” 

A clear voice came down the stairs. ‘What is 
it?” 

“Could you use five thousand dollars?” 

“Try me. Why?” 

“T’ve got it for you.” 

“What?” The voice was now both unbelieving 
and excited. 

“Took here. Don’t walk. Run. Slide down the 
banisters.” 

Kent started toward the door, then stopped to 
read the letter again. Swift feet brought Margaret 
to the room. 


“What are you talking about?” 
183 
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“Margaret, you stand upon noble ground, if not 
holy ground. You are in a presence. Are you 
worthy?” 

“Kent, don’t be foolish. Tell me, quick. Let 
me see that letter.”” She snatched at it. 

He jerked it behind his back. “Be patient, 
woman. Remember your blood pressure.” 

“You know I haven’t any. But I shall have if 
you don’t tell me what you’re driving at.” She 
snatched at the letter once more, and once more 
missed it. 

“You’ve heard about the Ogden Prize for History, 
I suppose?” 

“T have not. And I don’t believe you have. Have 
you?” 

“Well, not until today. But now I know all about 
it. It seems some robber baron in Wisconsin— 
timber it was, I think, he stole—has been hood- 
winked into establishing a prize of five thousand 
dollars awarded at the end of every five years for 
the best historical work produced during the period 
and dealing with the section of the country which 
has done him the honor to make him rich enough to 
do all this. It seems that the first of these prizes 
is now to be awarded. What more natural than that 


~ 
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it should go to our lofty treatise on the Old North- 
west?” 
“Kent!” Margaret collapsed into a chair. 

“No less. The thing is to be done under the 
auspices of the Mississippi Valley Society. And 
here is. the letter from the secretary breaking the 
news to me.” Kent handed her the letter. 

She read it. “But I don’t understand why the 
prize was never announced before.” 

“Then I’m afraid you don’t understand the 
higher arts of publicity. Baron Ogden does. He 
no doubt has the interests of history at heart, but 
there are also his contemporaries to be considered. 
The Society will release this thrilling news to the 
world next week. And it won’t be any general an- 
nouncement. ‘The prize will have gone to some 
actual person. There will be headlines. There will 
be pictures of the benefactor and of the beneficiary. 
I think I shall be photographed on the porch of my 
-humble vine-clad cottage, you on one side, Margery 
on the other, and the check pinned across my bosom. 
What Sunday editor could resist that?” 

Margaret drummed her heels on the rug. “Kent, 
be serious. It’s wonderful. I told you that was 
the best book ever written.” 
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“My darling, I insist that you exaggerate. But 
haven’t you forgotten something?” 

“What?” 

‘“Many years ago, when we were young and 
simple, I came home with the news that I had been 
promoted. I remember that then you jumped on me 
like a panther, a very tender panther, and embraced 
me. In fact, I can still feel the jab your knees gave 
me in the stomach. Soft knees, but solid. I think 
I liked that occasion better than this.” 

Margaret laughed, and kissed him. “Yes, but 
then you didn’t torment me with all this nonsense.” 

“As I say, we were both young and simple. It’s 
a good thing this prize didn’t happen then. We’d 
never have lived to spend the money. By the way, 
how shall we spend it?” 

The telephone rang. Kent answered. He came 
back humorously grimacing. 

“Anderson has found out too. He tells me the 
prize is such a triumph for the university that there 
must be some sort of celebration. He inclines to 
a torch-light procession, I gathered, with brass bands 
and a barbecue, but I got him to cut down on that. 
It looks, though, as if you and I would have to sit 
through a dinner, with speeches. Could you stand 
ap? 
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II 


The dinner was not so bad, because it was not so 
large, as it might have been. It took place in a 
private room at the club, and the number of the 
diners was small. There were Kent’s fellows among 
the historians of the university, a few professors 
from other departments, and, to give the event full 
sanction, the President and a resident trustee. 
There were also wives. 

The wife of the President came as near to gushing 
as she was permitted by her station. 

“T’ve been reading your wonderful book, Dr. 
Morrow. Do you know, though I’m ashamed to 
admit it, I hadn’t realized before what an important 
work we had produced?” 

Kent,;—who reflected that he had produced the 
book, thought that she sounded somewhat pro- 
prietary. Still, that was her foible. 

“Please don’t be ashamed,” he said. ‘No con- 
science ought to be that delicate.” 

“But I am really ashamed. The minute I heard 
about the prize I went out and bought the book.” 

“There is a tribute. You must have nearly 
doubled the sales.” 

She stared a second, caught sight of his irony, 
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and laughed. ‘Your husband,” she remarked to 
Margaret, “is too modest. But I’m sure you must 
be terribly proud.” 

Margaret, as she so often did, merely responded 
with that smile of hers which was at once assent, 
pleasure, and disavowal of excessive emotion in the 
case. 

The President’s wife turned to Anderson, now 
chairman of the department since the retirement of 
MacPhail. ‘Don’t you agree with me,” she asked 
him, “that it is a great credit to the university to 
have the first Ogden prize awarded to Dr. Morrow?” 

“T do, most heartily. And I think it a great credit 
to the founders of the prize that they awarded it 
to a work of such sterling merit. They might have 
been expected to look for something showier, some- 
thing more journalistic in its appeal.” 

Anderson, Kent noted with an invisible grin, al- 
ways played true to form. His smooth phrases never 
failed him. And though a layman might have sus- 
pected Anderson of hinting that the book in ques- 
tion was a little dull, he really was using his best 
academic terms of approval. 

Reed came up. “Morrow,” he said, “you’re 
ashamed, I hope, of getting all that money and keep- 
ing it for yourself. If life were just, the five thou- 
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sand would be divided equally among all of us. 
Wouldn’t it, Anderson?” 

Anderson stiffened. He was forever being sur- 
prised into taking Reed more seriously than he 
meant to. 

“T hardly think that in such matters the socialis- 
tic principle applies.” 

“Well, I hold that all scholars are created equal. 
It pains me, Morrow, to see you published to the 
world as five thousand times better than any one 
of us others. We'll have our revenge yet.” 

Kent perceived that Reed was quite without envy 
but that Anderson could not hide a shadow of vexa- 
tion which came over his ruddy face. He looked 
suspiciously to see if Kent imagined that he was so 
many times better than his colleagues. Kent felt 
that he must have succeeded in his effort to laugh 
off Reed’s rallying, for Anderson’s eyes, after a cau- 
tious instant, grew serene again. But not entirely 
serene. ‘They were still enough on the defensive 
to appear carefully, even warily, noncommittal. 
Anderson must be feeling, Kent judged, that it 
would not do to yield too much homage. He had 
the mean fear of generous praises which persons 
who have it look upon as their unwillingness to 
flatter, when in fact it springs from their own ego- 
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tism, unable to give what it does not get. Anderson 
could not for a moment lose himself in Kent’s vic- 
tory because he could not, even for so brief a time, 
lose sight of himself. 

In Martin Barry there were no egotistic reserva- 
tions, but neither was there great enthusiasm. He 
had aged a good deal in twenty years and, like many 
childless men, tended to affect a bland air of father- 
liness which did not, Kent felt, sit quite naturally 
upon him. 

“Young man,” Barry said, “I congratulate you as 
sincerely as if I intended to read your book. You 
don’t expect me to, do you?” 

“Of course not. I’ve read it myself.” 

“Then that partly excuses me. Also, I have the 
excuse that I’ve lately been reading Tacitus and 
Machiavelli.” 

It gave Kent a second’s unhappiness to detect in 
Barry the faintest hint of a pose. Why should aging 
men almost always make a little parade of their 
retreat into the classics? Kent wondered for an- 
other second whether, in the years when he had so 
carefully gone to school to Barry’s habits of thought 
and speech, there had been in them any posturing 
which he did not then detect. 

But before a third second could follow to bring, 
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possibly, a decision on this point, a waiter indicated 
to Anderson that the dinner was served and there 
began that hunting for places which is the threshold 
to every ceremonial feast. Margaret sat at Ander- 
son’s left, Kent at his right. At Margaret’s left was 
the President; at Kent’s right, the President’s wife. 
Barry sat at the other end of the long table. 

The meal moved through its destined course. 
Kent, talking or listening most of the time to the 
President’s wife, had a curious sensation. He could 
not glance down the table without finding one or two 
pairs of eyes fixed upon him. They would always 
look away more quickly than he did, but when next 
he let his gaze drift in that direction the same or 
other pairs of eyes would be, he felt, studying and 
measuring him. He could not help a faint discom- 
fort. Accustomed to live quietly, he had become, 
for the moment, a public person, swept by public 
scrutiny. He did not like it. It seemed to him 
that the scrutiny which he endured was somehow 
lessening his freedom. What those eyes saw in him, 
he gradually made out, was not the man he was, but 
a symbol. He was no longer Kent Morrow, merely. 
He was the winner of the Ogden Prize for History. 
Although nothing whatever had changed in him dur- 
ing the past fortnight, he had been changed in other 
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minds. He was now a prize with hands and feet. 
Even his closest friends, estimating him, estimated 
him with reference to this accident. They looked 
to see if he were taking his honors gracefully. They 
looked to see if he were presuming on them. They 
looked to see if he had, by any chance, altered his 
carriage since the award. And because they saw 
the prize rather than the man, Kent knew, with fresh 
discomfort, that they saw alterations where actually 
there were none. His discomfort grew almost to 
resentment, then subsided to amusement. He vowed 
that he would not be affected by the ridiculous con- 
sequences of his good fortune. He would not be 
cramped into acting up to the situation. Acting up 
to a situation, he reflected, was the vice of public 
men, or at least their folly. He had seen the thing 
happen and had smiled at it. Or had he, he honestly 
asked himself, only done what these others were 
now doing to him? Had he, expecting this or that, 
discovered what he looked for because his judgment 
was corrupted by the expectations with which he 
looked? Perhaps public men were all made into 
symbols through no fault of their own. Their less 
distinguished contemporaries by an unconscious 
logic added to these eminent victims whatever quali- 
ties seemed to belong to them. In time, then, their 
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_ Yeputations crystallized, and the possessors went on 
to the end of their lives or of their fames not as what 
they were but as what they were generally held to 
be. It was a discouraging but also a beguiling 
speculation. 

Still, Kent thought on in the back of his mind, 
there must be men who took advantage of the op- 
portunity which this singular human instinct gave 
them. Suppose a man had the illusion of eminence. 
It would be easy in that case to accept the valuation 
which he saw in admiring eyes. He might live so 
constantly in that warm light that he forgot the 
person he had been and remained. For that matter, 
it was hard to decide which was the man himself and 
which were the attributes associated with him. If 
no observer could be positive, neither, in all likeli- 
hood, could the man. On a lonely island he would 
probably regard himself as involved in some kind 
of drama, and he would more or less certainly do 
so in any conceivable society. An ordinary citizen, 
to whom nobody paid any attention except at close 
range, would be judged on a small and accurate 
scale. But a conspicuous character, viewed gen- 
erally from a distance, would be viewed on a large 
scale in which there was bound to be something ab- 
stract. Such a character, seeing himself thus mir- 
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rored, would have to test himself continually if he 
were not sooner or later to agree, enjoy, and respond. 
Kent doubted that most public men had leisure to 
test themselves by much inward examination. At 
best they were credulous and took their eminence on 
faith. At worst, they cynically seized upon it and 
craftily used it to their profit. On the whole, Kent 
decided that the second type pleased him the more. 
It was rather revolting to think of a man as taken 
in by the opinion which others had of him, when his 
own knowledge on the subject lay so much nearer 
at hand. 

There was the President, for instance. Kent 
glanced past Anderson and Margaret. The Presi- 
dent had relaxed a little, as the most formal crea- 
tures had to do under the influence of Margaret’s 
challenging simplicity, but he kept nevertheless the 
air of a sentinel who had but momentarily discon- 
tinued his strut and might at any sound resume it. 

The President’s wife had followed Kent’s glance. 
“Do you think my husband seems run down?” she 
asked. ‘“He’s been working so hard lately.” 

“No, I think he looks unusually well.” 

The President’s wife was not wholly pleased by 
this reassurance. She suspected, Kent guessed, that 
it took the President too lightly. 
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“T wish I thought so. But he has such heavy 
responsibilities. And he never can get them off his 
mind. I wonder if anybody dreams what they cost 
him.” 

Kent, remembering how energetically the Presi- 
dent had schemed for his election, could only mur- 
mur sympathy. ‘They must be burdensome.” 

She abandoned herself to an account of her hus- 
band’s burdens. “What worries him most,” she 
ended, “‘is how to find new professors to take the 
place of the older ones who leave or retire every 
year. I’m sure I don’t see what we’re coming to. 
Now Professor Barry will retire next year. Who 
can possibly fill his place?” 

“T hate to think of that,” said Kent, “but young 
men have a way of turning up just when we decide 
that old men are indispensable. Unless I’m very 
wrong, Stewart Haven promises to be another 
Barry.” 

“Really! Which one is Mr. Haven?” 

Kent, looking toward the foot of the table, saw 
Haven talking to Miss Allerton, and perceived that 
they were speaking in low voices. She seemed to 
be contending some point, a little breathlessly. 
Haven, a smooth, fair, imperturbable youth, had ap- 
parently laid the point down without reservations. 
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As she argued, he listened quite unmoved. In fact, 
he smiled at her with a touch of condescension. 
Then, suddenly, they both looked up and saw Kent’s © 
eyes upon them. The girl flushed. The young man 
was possibly embarrassed, but he held his own a 
second before he withdrew his gaze. 

While Kent was identifying Haven to the Presi- 
dent’s wife and commenting upon him he wondered 
just what it was that he had seen on the young 
man’s face. The two instructors had pretty surely 
been discussing Kent, or they would never have 
become so self-conscious. As to Miss Allerton, 
normally both eager and orthodox, Kent suspected 
that she had been upholding him. Haven was an- 
other type of scholar, alert, informed, but drastically 
selective in his acceptance of ideas. The chances 
were that he had taken an adverse position on the 
prize and had been stubborn in his defense. Caught 
in his heretical act, he had not been genuinely em- 
barrassed, because there had been nothing personal 
in his opinion. The book and not its author was 
under discussion. There was the answer to Kent’s 
vague question. He had been regarded, impartially, 
as an established reputation. He had been weighed, 
in a modest fashion, as a classic. 

The discovery which Kent had made startled him 
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more than it amused him. The tables were turned 
and he had not seen them turning. A moment be- 
fore he had been thinking of himself, as he had al- 
ways done, as a man with his work only begun. 
The end of it seemed so far ahead of him that he 
had not once thought to look backward. Now he 
was aware, in a flash of perception, that the line of 
his activity stretched out behind him. Young men 
possibly envied him, possibly doubted that he de- 
served his standing, possibly had resolved, some of 
them, to prove him in error. Kent was too in- 
veterately open-minded and too self-distrustful to 
feel aggrieved by his discovery. His principal feel- 
ing was a kind of dizziness, as if he had imagined 
he was facing one way and some one had shown him 
that he was facing the other. His satisfaction was 
tinctured with this disquieting surprise. Without 
an effort, and contrary to any intention which he 
had had, he had been ranked among the elders. 
How oddly, he once more meditated, human 
existence was arranged! When you were young you 
violently wanted fame, and you almost never got it. 
Then when you were old, or at any rate older, you 
might get it, but it was so little like what you had 
expected that you hardly cared whether you had 
it at all. Only, you had it, and it very likely be- 
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came a good deal of a nuisance. It interrupted your 
comfortable obscurity. It put false notions about 
you into other people’s heads. However, there was 
apparently nothing to do about it. Kent decided 
that if he ever had to construct a universe he would 
give all the fame in it to young men, who could enjoy 
it, and not withhold it till the years in which it could 
be seen to have lost whatever exciting graces it 
once had seemed to possess. 


III 


The coffee had been served, and a touch of con- 
straint had come over the group around the long 
table. The occasion was upon the brink of cere- 
mony. Almost every one kept glancing at Ander- 
son to see whether he was ready with a cue. He 
went through the preparations and subterfuges of 
all toastmasters. He pushed aside his glass and 
cup to make room on the cloth before him for vari- 
ous papers, but he also pretended to be talking as 
nonchalantly as ever while he did these things. 
Though he doubtless felt the tension which showed 
itself throughout the room in lowered voices, hesi- 
tating to enter upon fresh topics in the short space 
left, he somewhat ostentatiously resisted it. He was 
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no half-cocked impresario, to ring his curtain up too 
soon. The President, who was expected to turn 
the occasion into an event by making a few remarks, 
leaned back in his chair, presumably pondering 
them. 

The President’s wife asked Kent the question 
which she must have asked of every person in whose 
honor a dinner had ever been given at the univer- 
sity during her husband’s administration. ‘Does 
it make you nervous to have to make a speech?” 

“The ice will be broken,” Kent told her, “long 
before I’m allowed a plunge.” 

He saw that she was mystified by his air of uncon- 
cern. It touched him, even while it tickled him, to 
think how unabatedly she forever went on looking 
for the neat patterns of behavior which were all her 
imagination could teach her to look for. 

Anderson, scraping his chair back, rose. Half 
the chairs in the room were scraped back as their 
owners readjusted themselves. All the eyes present 
sought Anderson, strayed fleetingly to Kent, and 
went back to Anderson. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began the toastmaster, 
“we have come together at this time to celebrate a 
very significant occasion. Such an occasion is not 
often so significant. I am reminded of an oc- 
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casion—” he slid smoothly into an anecdote. The 
ladies and gentlemen laughed. He duly waited for 
them to have their fill of laughter. “As an his- 
torian,” he went on, “I trust I may be pardoned if I 
introduce the subject of my remarks by going to the 
original documents.” He read the letter which he 
had received from the committee of award two weeks 
before. ‘—and we have the honor to announce that 
it is the unanimous decision of the Committee that 
the prize for the first quinquennium should be 
awarded to Professor Kent Morrow for his—” 

But the title of the work was lost in the applause 
which burst out upon the mention of Kent’s name. 
It burst out, to all appearances, as spontaneously as 
if the letter had not already been printed in many 
newspapers and as if nobody within hearing had 
guessed what the dinner was about. Kent was 
startled. He had been watching the devices of 
Anderson with a mild pleasure in their threadbare 
expertness. This applause, however, brought in a 
new note. When he nodded his acknowledgment 
to the other diners he saw that they were by no 
means perfunctory. Several of them held their 
clapping hands out almost at arm’s length toward 
him. Why, he thought, they were not merely cere- 
monial. Trying to resist a flush, he felt it rising. 
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“T need not say,” the toastmaster resumed, “that 
we all appreciate and value the signal honor which 
has come to this university. The winner of this 
distinguished prize was a student at this university. 
He has been for twenty faithful years a teacher at 
this university. I hope and believe that he will 
remain with us and will not leave us, as too many 
do, to gather other—I do not say higher—honors 
in the East.” Here Anderson slipped dexterously 
into compliments to his native section, its achieve- 
ments, and its potentialities. “The masterly work 
to which has come so thoroughly deserved a recog- 
nition is one of those achievements. The author of 
that work is one of those potentialities. You will 
pardon me if I say something about the work in 
question. Not all of you will have had time to read 
the two bulky volumes. It is possible that our agri- 
cultural or our mathematical friends may never 
read it.”” There was a ripple of kindly amusement 
at the expense of two of the outsiders who sat at the 
table. Anderson proceeded to a brief review of 
Kent’s book. ‘So much for the work which our 
distinguished colleague has produced. As for the 
man himself, I hesitate to say, in his presence, what 
you would no doubt all be glad to hear me say. And 
there is no necessity for saying it. Some of you 
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have known Professor Morrow since he came among 
us as a freshman. You know what a promising lad 
he seemed from the first.” Two or three of the 
young instructors started to laugh at the notion that 
the subject of the discourse had ever been a lad, 
~ and then checked themselves upon perceiving that 
their elders somehow did not regard it as particularly 
a joke. “Several of you have known him since he 
entered upon his duties as a member of the depart- 
ment. And all of you have known him long enough 
to be aware that he is not only a man of learning 
but also a man of light and leading. He has always 
borne his share in the burdens which we of this uni- 
versity have had to bear. He has not complained 
more than is legitimate about his salary.” Ander- 
son paused to let his hearers laugh again. ‘He has 
been considerate toward those who have the hard 
task of administering the university’s policy.” 
Anderson spoke with an accent of deprecation which 
reminded them that he was one of the administra- 
tors hinted at. “He has been friendly and neigh- 
borly in all his dealings with his associates. And 
toward his students,” here Anderson’s voice grew 
arch, “he has been so agreeable that they invariably 
love him as much as they respect him, and one of 
them,” the voice grew even archer, “has gone to the 
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extent of marrying him.” Kent, during a fresh in- 
terval of laughter, saw that Margaret’s lips were 
pursed with amusement but that her eyes were shin- 
ing. “In short, Professor Morrow may truthfully 
be said to meet the acid test of that fine old phrase, 
now considered out-of-date but none the less ap- 
propriate for all that, ‘a scholar and a gentleman.’ ” 

Kent wished he could whisper to Margaret that 
banality like this was talent, or maybe genius, but 
the generous applause which followed the toast- 
master’s period made him feel a little guilty in his 
wish. Something besides a sense that the affair was 
really absurd kept tugging at him. 

Anderson read a respectable collection of tele- 
grams and then, with a flourish, introduced the 
President. The President stood up. 

“T am not, unfortunately,” the President in his 
turn began, “an historian. I am only,” his tone 
mellowed with a falling inflection, “a philosopher.” 
University presidents never put on an ironical hu- 
mility in vain. At this President’s humility the 
room sympathetically fluttered. Kent himself con- 
trived a smile, but he noticed that Haven was study- 
ing the speaker with a cool gray eye. “The philos- 
opher, however, knows how to rejoice when 
excellence comes into its own. It has done so, I am 
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deeply convinced, in this case. I congratulate Pro- 
fessor Morrow, I congratulate the department of 
history, I congratulate the university. I do more. 
I congratulate the United States of America. The 
Ogden prize is another evidence, if one were needed, 
that this country cherishes its scholars. A great 
man of affairs has set aside an impressive sum of 
money for the encouragement of a laborious kind 
of research which in the past has for the most part 
had to be its own reward.” ‘The President’s tone 
by now had risen to a pitch at which he might have 
spoken to senators. “Perhaps that will long con- 
tinue to be the chief reward of most scholarly in- 
vestigation. Nevertheless, it will not be the only 
one. Occasionally and increasingly Alexanders and 
Aristotles will go hand in hand to find out the truth.” 
The President then outlined the relations which 
should exist between Alexanders and Aristotles. 
Kent did his best to seem interested, but he knew 
that his smile was stiffening on his face. 

“And yet,” the President came back from the 
general half-way to the specific, “the fate of scholar- 
ship lies essentially within the individual scholar. 
Be his public rewards what they may, his satisfac- 
tions must spring out of his work itself. In it he 
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must live. For it he must be willing to endure, to 
suffer, even to die. And he is willing to do these 
things. For he knows that all the time there is 
gathering within him one of the primary sources of 
power—the power of knowledge.” The President 
outlined the power of knowledge, in the individual 
and in society. “Happy that individual who can in- 
crease the sum of knowledge, and fortunate that 
society which can make proper use of this increase 
and translate it into power.” 

Once more the President folded his wings and 
stooped to his subject. “We who live and work 
within the confines of a great university know far 
more, I venture to assert, than most of our fellow- 
citizens about this primary source of power. We 
see it being gathered all around us. We are familiar 
with the characters of those among us who gather it 
most fruitfully. We understand the psychology of 
the scholar. He is not always understood by lay- 
men, They think of him, when they think of him at 
all, as absent-minded and inefficient. But his mind 
is absent only from trivial concerns. He is in- 
efficient only in trivial occupations. His true life, 
his inward life, has a drama of its own. It begins 
with small beginnings, in the quest for obvious facts. 
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Gradually the appetite for knowledge grows. It 
sets out to master the universe. In due course it 
finds that so ambitious a program is impossible, and 
it selects some special field. It surveys it. It maps 
it. It plows it. And in so doing the scholar learns 
that much about his chosen field is still to be dis- 
covered and that much is still to be made clear. He 
settles down to a lifetime of patient toil. He has 
to overcome his own inertia and the resistance of 
others who care nothing for what he brings. But 
eventually both inertia and resistance are overcome. 
He is listened to. His influence grows. And sooner 
or later he has his reward. 

“Tt is the climax of such a drama that we cele- 
brate tonight. May I be permitted an image long 
employed by poets? It seems to me that the career 
of the man whom it is our privilege to honor brings 
to mind the ancient observation regarding the waves 
of the sea. He has taken his stand upon the windy 
beach, at the very edge of what is known, and has 
faced what is unknown. There he has stood, and 
nothing has daunted him. One by one the long 
waves of the ocean have swept in toward him. Each 
has tossed something down before him, some fresh 
experience, some fresh knowledge, some fresh satis- 
faction. But now comes the king of waves, 
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the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by fold 
All its loose-flowing garments into one, 
Plunges upon the shore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, and changes them to gold. 


And this ninth wave, richer than all the rest, bears 
to our eminent colleague the Ogden prize. Profes- 
sor Morrow, I congratulate you in behalf of the 
entire university. And because of you, we con- 
gratulate ourselves.” 

If the applause was not quite thunder, it was very 
like thunder in Kent’s ears. As he rose to his feet 
he found that he was trembling. His tongue, to the 
surprise of his own ears, fumbled for its first words. 


IV 


Kent and Margaret were walking home. 

“Will you please tell me,’’ Kent asked, “if you 
ever beheld a more finished anticlimax than when 
the king of the waves came riding in with the Ogden 
prize on its back?” 

“Never. Presidents aren’t necessarily poets, are 
they?” 

“They are not. And they don’t need to be scien- 
tists, either. Of course it’s all nonsense to say the 
ninth wave is any larger than the others. That’s 
merely an old superstition.” ) 
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“Well, it’s a nice superstition, anyway. I was 
quite thrilled by it. So were you.” 

“I was not.” 

“Yes, you were. You could hardly speak, you 
were so excited.” 

“That wasn’t on account of the elegant rhetoric 
about the ninth wave. It was all I could do to keep 
from laughing when the foam melted and I found 
the Ogden prize, very wet, lying at my feet. What 
excited me was something very different. I think 
it was the thought of those people sitting around and 
being solemn. I hadn’t been feeling solemn at any 
time during the whole evening. I know my book 
is no howling masterpiece. The prize might as well 
have gone to some one else, and then he’d have been 
the hero. Still, there had been a prize awarded, and 
a hero was to be crowned. All the materials for a 
ceremony. And the human race does love cere- 
monies. It gets solemn about them. When the hu- 
man race gets solemn in a group, every member of 
the group runs the risk of being infected. The most 
reasonable creature runs the risk. I couldn’t help 
being.” 

“Reasonable creature!” Margaret was laughing. 
“You were excited because you were happy, and 
because you saw that your best friends were happy 
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with you. Don’t be a philosopher,” she mimicked 
the President’s melting, falling tones. 

“There’s no danger. I almost wish I could be. 
The trouble is, I’m a workman. I realized it this 
evening. I like to keep my tools sharp, to have 
plenty of room to work in, and to turn out a finished 
job. But I don’t like to hawk my product. And 
just as I don’t want anybody standing around and 
watching me while I work, so I don’t want anybody 
staring at me when I get my pay. It’s nobody else’s 
business.” 

“Not even when Alexander rewards you, Aris- 
totle?” 

“That’s the worst thing about the Alexanders. 
They breed ceremonies. I haven’t any head for 
ceremonies. They make life look so much more 
dramatic than it is, or, at least, than I’ve ever found 
it. Of course I admit I used to look forward to just 
some such event as this tonight. I’ve got over that. 
And now that I have, along the thing comes.” 

“T call that pretty dramatic.” 

“Tronic, merely ironic. The causes and the re- 
sults are all jumbled. Results aren’t dramatic un- 
less they flow naturally from recognizable causes. 
Real results don’t. When you see life in the terms 
of drama, the drama isn’t in life; it’s in you. Take 
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this nonsense about the ninth wave. ‘The waves 
don’t move in any particular series, but some ob- 
server who couldn’t count, though he could think 
in nines, must have said so once. And other peo- 
ple, who could think in nines more easily than they 
could take the trouble to verify his guess, believed 
him. There’s your superstition, begot and born. 
There must be hundreds of others like it. It’s a 
nice superstition, as you say. But there aren’t any 
series of the kind, and there aren’t any royal ninth 
waves.” 

“Kent,” said Margaret, “now and then I think 
you're getting to be quite an honest man.” 

“Haven’t I always been?” : 

Margaret laughed, but would not answer him. 


10. New Series 


I 


For the second time that evening Kent called 
Margery’s house on the telephone, and for the sec- 
ond time there was no answer. As it was now late, 
he could hardly doubt that she had gone to the 
hospital, on the affair of her first childbirth. 

He had thought himself better prepared for the 
event than he found he was. Only the day before 
he had laughed with Margery over her attitude 
toward the child. 

“This motherhood is all right,’ she had cheerfully 
remarked, ‘“‘but it can be carried too far. In fact, 
I’ve carried my son and heir, or daughter and heir, 
or maybe both, a great deal too far. I’m getting 
ready to put him or her, it, them down in a dif- 
ferent bed. I want to go on a bat, without the In- 
visible Chaperon tagging along. Of course, I know 
I haven’t lost my head entirely. I'll have no use 
for the ridiculous little thing if it isn’t good-looking. 
But I’m afraid I’m too interested in it. Why, I 

2II 
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positively lay awake last night speculating on what 
its character might be, if any. You know that isn’t 
decent. My thoughts would some of them almost 
have fitted into a mother’s magazine. The next 
thing you know, I'll be calling it my Sweet Secret 
or the Little Stranger—or even Junior.” 

“Margery, not that! Not Junior!” Kent had 
groaned. 

“Well, perhaps not as bad as that. But ’m a 
desperate woman. You can expect anything from 
me, from this time on. I suppose the trouble is that 
the wretched creature is three days overdue already. 
I do hate people who don’t keep their appointments. 
Young or old, it’s all the same to me. I like action, 
and I like it on schedule. My motto is Strike while 
the Calendar is Hot.” 

“T can’t approve of this light language of yours, 
Margery,” Kent had told her, approving it im- 
measurably. 

“Father, how you can lie when you put your mind 
pont”? 

Such talk had been well enough in the actual 
presence of Margery, blooming as she was and 
habitually joking about her condition. But no 
sooner had she gone than Kent had begun freshly 
to realize that her words could be only a brave front 
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which she put on to cover her natural anxiety. By 
the very extent to which she kept up that brave 
front he perceived that she was holding him off 
while she carried out her private business alone. 
And her departure for the hospital this evening 
without any word to him or to her mother was de- 
cisive evidence. He knew she would later explain 
that she had not wanted to arouse them unless there 
was some genuine need. He knew also, however, 
that her action had been her choice. She had pre- 
ferred, as she had earlier said she intended, to have 
her party without flowers and without mourners. 
The chances indeed were, Kent’s knowledge of 
his daughter told him, that she and her husband had 
thought little of any one besides themselves while 
they were reaching the tremendous conclusion that 
the hour had come. Kent did not need to have 
been a witness to imagine all the steps the two had 
taken. He was sure that Margery had let several 
pains go by before she had spoken of them. He 
could hear her voice, perhaps at last troubled, as she 
spoke. He could feel in his own blood the leap of 
excitement with which Stewart Haven, for all his 
habitual self-control, must have caught her mean- 
ing. They had waited, Kent was sure, in a 
breathless tumult of emotion to learn whether the 
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signs could be trusted. They had hung upon the 
clock, noting that the pains came at more regular 
intervals as the time passed. 

Never before for either of them could time at 
once so have delayed and flown; never again would 
it at once so delay and fly, like a glacier, like a bul- 
let, like a whirlwind spinning round and round. 
Then had followed tense discussion, decision, prep- 
aration. Margery’s bag was doubtless already 
packed, but Kent, without seeing, saw Stewart 
fumble as he opened the bag for a last-minute in- 
ventory, and close it again. Without hearing, Kent 
could hear Stewart calling the doctor and telling 
him that they were off for the hospital. Without 
feeling, Kent could feel the pressure in the auto- 
mobile of Margery’s hand upon her husband’s, cold 
but reassuring except that every three or four min- 
utes it would involuntarily tighten with her pain and 
Stewart would wince at his powerlessness in the 
face of the brutal, mechanical rhythm of birth. 

Thinking of all this brought insistently to Kent 
the memory of the day of Margery’s own birth, and 
he could no longer endure to withhold his suspicion 
from Margaret. When he went to her room he 
found her sleeping so warily that at his first entrance 
she started up. 
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“What’s the matter?” 

“TI think Margery must have gone’to the hospital. 
I’ve called her house twice and no one came to the 
telephone.” 

Kent had not known that he was whispering. 
Margaret’s reply, though her voice was low as usual, 
seemed loud to his ears. 

“T’m glad it’s over,” she said. 

“But it can’t be over yet. I’m sure she hasn’t 
been away from horne very long.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. I mean her waiting. She 
was bored because the baby wouldn’t hurry up and 
come.” 

“T wish we could do something.” 

“Well, we can’t. But Dll call up the hospital and 
make sure that they are there.” 

Kent was chagrined that he had not thought to 
do this. He was impressed, too, by the directness 
with which Margaret went about her inquiry. 

“Ts this the Memorial Hospital? . . . Have Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart Haven come there this evening? 
. . . May I speak to the nurse in charge of the third 
floor, please? ... Is Mrs. Haven there? . . . No, 
please do not connect me with her room. I merely 
wanted to be sure she had reached the hospital 
safely. . . . This is Mrs. Haven’s mother. . . . No, 
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do not tell her that I called. I don’t want her to be 
bothered. No, nor Mr. Haven either. . . . No, if 
anything happens, Mr. Haven will call me.... 
Thank you.” 

“Apparently she’s behaving herself,’ Margaret 
said to Kent. 

“TDidn’t you want to speak to her? You might 
have wished her luck.” 

“Not now. Don’t you see, they’d have called us 
when they went if they cared for anything of that 
kind. Margery doesn’t. You know how she hates 
to be helped, and still more, to be fussed over. And 
she’s quite right. This is her baby, not yours or 
mine. If she knew we were worrying, she’d feel 
that she ought to do something to spare us. Well, 
she’s got enough to do already. We mustn’t add 
to it.” 

“T suppose that is the way Margery would feel.” 

“T know it is. Certainly it’s the way I felt when 
she was born. The hospital was full of mothers 
hanging around and pestering everybody. I vowed 
then I’d never be one of them. Now’s my chance 
to use my head.” 

“You always use your head, Margaret.” 

Suddenly Kent saw that Margaret’s eyes were 
bright with tears. She came toward him with a de- 
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pendent, blind gesture of her hands. Sobs shook 
her. Then she struggled to speak again. 

“Of course, I’d like to be with her. But it 
wouldn’t be fair to her. We can’t be any real help, 
and there’s no use pretending that we can. Once 
we could do a great deal for her, and we can still 
do some things. Here’s a thing we can’t do at all. 
We’ve simply got to wait. Well, let’s not make any 
noise.” 


II 


Just how Margaret spent that night Kent after- 
ward found, to his surprise, that he could not quite 
remember. They had talked together upon many 
topics, cautiously skirting the topic which was loud- 
est within them, and then by some involuntary com- 
pulsion of habit had drifted apart, he to his study 
and she to the floor above, where he had several 
times heard her moving about over his head. Alone, 
he had walked back and forth until his doing so had 
come to seem to him first meaningless from repeti- 
tion, and then melodramatic, but each time he had 
sat down he had in a few minutes grown nervous 
and taken once more to his caged motion. And now 
and then the forces contending within him would 
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precisely join in equal strength, and he would stand 
like a tense post, straining with thought. 

Never for more than a few seconds at a stretch 
could he rid his mind of the image of Margery in 
her trial. The recollection of the day of her own 
birth was upon him like an experience. That other 
rhythm beat in his pulses like threatening drums. 
He thought of Margery, as twenty-one years ago 
he had thought of Margaret, as an exquisitely sensi- 
tive instrument with which a giant hand was ob- 
tusely performing a rude task. Because the task 
was indispensable, the giant hand was imperturbable. 
Its intent was wholly upon the child to be born, and 
to that end it bent its ferocious energies without any 
human consideration for the mother. Nothing 
about the process seemed to count the cost of pain. 
Though this fiery rhythm was bringing a person into 
the world, it was itself as impersonal as wind tearing | 
off a roof or water plunging down a populous valley. 

That the performance was so general as to imply 
no special malice did not in the least quiet Kent’s 
sense of its cruelty. He had never been able to be 
reconciled to a particular case of suffering because 
he knew there were many cases like it. Such a 
knowledge only multiplied the accusations which 
men had a right to bring against inexpert, bungling 
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Nature. And anyway, this was Margery, as years 
before that had been Margaret, who suffered. They 
were women closer to him, it seemed, than his own 
flesh. He would instantly have taken upon himself 
any inconvenience, let alone any torment, to spare 
either of them. Yet on such crucial occasions he 
was so powerless to save them a single item of the 
full rigor of their agony that it was even a little 
ridiculous for him to wish that he might take some 
of it upon himself. Not only could he do nothing, 
he could say nothing. He had to stand by in utter, 
inarticulate impotence. 

Nor had his earlier experience with Margaret 
schooled him to bear more easily the present situa- 
tion. If anything, this was worse. Then he had 
somehow, as a witness, participated. Now the vic- 
tim was beyond the reach of his aid or voice. And 
then, too, the victim had been for him a woman, 
while now she was a child. Kent would have said, 
and truly, that he despised those parents who want 
to keep their children forever children. He had de- 
lighted in Margery’s growing up and had taken 
satisfaction from being able to regard her not only 
as his daughter but also as an amusing young woman, 
gifted and gay. But under the stress of his emotion 
he had unconsciously reverted to a less reasonable 
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type. Margery had ceased to be the sturdy woman 
with whom he had laughed the day before and had 
become again the cool, soft little girl who had 
seemed so preposterous when she talked about the 
time when she would have babies instead of dolls. 
How could that cool body have warmed till it was 
fit ground for living seed? How could that soft 
body have grown the sinews which now were ruth- 
lessly contracting to bring forth a yet softer body? 
Kent shivered to think that Margery’s hands, slight 
hands which had so often lain childishly in his own, 
were perhaps at this moment desperately clenched 
in a spasmodic effort. 

Tonight he had none of the relief which he had 
been able to have when Margery herself was born, 
when he could storm with rebellion and thereby tem- 
porarily delude himself into the sense that he was 
not entirely idle. The power to storm had gone from 
him. He understood too well that it could avail 
nothing. Storming was for young men. 

- For the first time in his life Kent felt old. He 
had, of course, frequently felt old while he was 
still young, but that had been nothing but a pose, 
very different from his feeling now, and had some- 
how disappeared during his early thirties. What 
had come upon him was unlike anything which he 
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had ever heard described as the first symptom of 
age. It was not bodily weakness, for he was only 
fifty and, so far as he could tell, as robust as ever. 
It was not associated with avarice or timidity or 
despair. And it was so far from being a numbness 
to sensation that it was, rather, a heightened acute- 
ness. Life had not taught him to resist, as he had 
been told to expect. It had taught him to be more 
and more aware, and in awareness there might be 
as much pain as pleasure. It burst over him, first 
dawning as a paradox and then widening into a 
vision, that the advance of age had been as a rule 
grotesquely misrepresented. Not age, but youth, 
was cool. Children cried out, and boys and girls 
flew into rages; and it was consequently judged that 
they felt more intensely than the maturer men and 
women who neither cried out nor raged. There 
could not be a more superficial verdict. As well 
argue that the beasts were insensitive in proportion 
as they were dumb. Dumbness was a matter of 
language. The degree of sensitiveness had to be 
looked for deeper than that. Youth seemed tender 
because it was green. But it was actually tough 
because it was still spontaneous and insolent, be- 
cause it had not yet learned the price of blisses and 
calamities, because its eyes remained safely un- 
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opened to the endless varieties of experience. As a 
man grew older he lost that protective toughness. 
The friction of knowledge wore his shell increas- 
ingly thinner. He hugged his pleasures, he winced 
at his pains, none the less because he had also lost 
the easy custom of speech about them. By and by 
he became too sensitive to endure the thrusts and 
shocks of experience, and then he died. 

Kent was not old enough to keep from wishing, 
for one wild instant, that he could use again the re- 
lieving eloquence of his lost youth. He was old 
enough, however, to wish it for an instant only. 
Then a grim mood settled down upon him. That 
chapter, he saw, had ended. He could not live in it 
any more. He must be content to read it. Doubt- 
less he could read it in Margery’s child. But read- 
ing would be all he could do. This child was con- 
nected with the future, was, indeed, the future. 
There had begun a fresh cycle of existence which 
would go revolving on its own course, without any 
real concern for what Kent could feel or think or 
say or do. Whatever cheer he might now raise for 
the runner, he could not reasonably hope to see the 
other reach his goal. And beyond that goal lay 
others, and then others, glimmering and lost to sight. 

Years before Kent had stumbled into the undeni- 
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able conviction that he was fixed in space. Now he 
had stumbled into the conviction that he was fixed 
in time. Probably, he speculated, there could be no 
other such momentous convictions for him. Well, 
it was something to have made these discoveries, and 
to have been overwhelmed by neither. He stood 
no less solidly where he was because he knew that 
he would in all likelihood stand nowhere else and 
that he would certainly not stand anywhere forever. 
While he stood at all, he would try to stand as 
stoutly and as perennially as a tree. 


TII 


It was morning and the telephone was sounding 
stridently through the quiet house. Kent seemed 
to himself to need all his strength to lift the receiver 
from its hook. 

Stewart’s voice was too deliberate to appear quite 
natural. “You'll be glad to know,” it said, “that 
Margery has a boy. The experts say he’s a fine 
one.” 

Kent did his best not to shout. “And how’s 
Margery?” 

Even over the telephone Kent realized that 
Stewart lost some of his deliberateness. ‘“Magnifi- 
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cent,” he answered. ‘“She’s very plucky, you know.” 
Kent thought to himself how little he needed to be 
told that. Stewart went into various details. 

“When may we see her, and the boy?” Kent 
asked. 

Stewart can hardly have been as aware as Kent 
was that the younger man stiffened the least bit at 
the question. 

“Not till late this afternoon, or tomorrow, I’m 
afraid. The doctor says she must be kept very 
quiet.” 

Kent had to smile softly in recognition of 
Stewart’s state of mind. There was more in it, Kent 
guessed, than a desire to take every precaution for 
the new mother’s health. There was also the jealous 
impulse of the new father, lately of so little use, to 
have his wife and his child somehow to himself. It 
was a jealousy which Kent did not mind respecting. 
He turned composedly to Margaret, now glowing 
at his side. 

“You go to see Margery and the baby this after- 
noon,” he said. “Ill go tomorrow morning.” 

The next morning Margery’s nurse looked be- 
wildered throughout the interview. 

“Why, Margery, you stole a march on us!” 

“T told you I wasn’t going to have any flowers or 
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any mourners. Though poor old Stewart was a 
wilted flower if there ever was one. Anyway, I’m 
glad you and mother didn’t even know there was a 
party. But I swear I’m getting to be an old woman, 
father.” 

“You don’t look it.” Kent was still marveling at 
her fine, flushed face and her brown-gold hair. 

“Well, Iam. I said I wouldn’t have any use for 
the wretched baby if he didn’t turn out handsome. | 
He hasn’t. And I really like him. What am I going 
to do about it? That’s what I want to know.” 

“Why not keep him till you’re stronger. Then 
decide.” 

“That’s not a bad idea. Think what it means to 
be a man of learning. What should I have done 
if I’d had some ignoramus for a father? I’d never 
have acknowledged him, I’m certain.” 

“T shouldn’t mind looking at the baby,’’ Kent told 
her. ‘You know I always preferred character to 
beauty.” 

“Moral creature! Fortunately, it’s time to feed 
him. Miss Gordon, will you please ring the bell 
for lunch?” 

The nurse, still bewildered, went out. Margery 
beckoned to Kent to come closer and gave him a 
surreptitious embrace. 
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“Keep it dark from my friends,” she said. “I 
may turn sentimental any minute.” 

The baby was brought in. Kent studied him 
scrupulously. 

“My guess is, from his general appearance, that 
he may not be so bad, if you whiten him up a little 
and add hair and teeth. Do give him a chance.” 

“Very well, if you’re going to insist. But I warn 
you. I'll have no ugly duckling in my coop.” 

She put her lips to the baby’s cheek. ‘Feel him,” 
she said to Kent. 

“He isn’t disagreeable to touch,” Kent remarked. 

“You’re probably partial, just because he’s your 
grandson. I’d scorn to be affected by any mere re- 
lationship. Good Heavens!” 

“What now?” 

“Why, father, you’re a grandfather.” 

“Come to think of it, I am.” 

“Has anybody called you a grandfather yet?” 

“No.” 

“That’s good. I was afraid some idiot would call 
you that before I had decided whether to let you 
be one or not.” 
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